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{For THE 'Paorrre 


Thou :Knowest. 


BY ALICE .G. HOWARD. 


Master, I am so glad Thou. knowest all: 
Outspeken joys, and .sorrow’s hidden pain, 
am so glad my path is known to thee, 

And that thou wilt my wayward steps restrain. 

{ place my hand in thine —oh, hold it fast ! 
Nor heed my cry whene’er I ask amiss. 

“Thou knowest what is best, my loving Lord, 
From out my heart all willfalness dismiss. 


Lord, when the thorns of earth pierce sharp 
and deep, 
- And I instead would choose the scented rose, | 
May I recall thy tender, watchful love, 
And that my inmost need thy wisdom knows. 
Ah! who can tell how far our feet might stray, 
We are so prone to wander from thy side— | 
If not hedged in by thine eternal arms, 
And made within the sheep-fold to abide ? 


{ am so glad Thou knowest all, dear Lord; 
My life but poorly proves what lips confess; 
And well I know none but a Father could 
j So frail an offring with such mercy bless. 
Thou knowest all—this is my cradle, Lord; _ 
The shadow of thy wings,’neath which I sleep. 
Not for my goodness, but thine own great love, 
Thou wilt in peace thy child 


BERKELEY, Cal. 
_ EDITORIAL. CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpon, July. 22, 1891. 

My Dear Paciric: As you well - 
known, London is a great world in itself. 
Its history would fill a library. Its 
places of interest are noted by the hun- 
dred. To visit them all would require 
one’s time for more than a year. 
visit the chief ones in a month is a hard 
task. I have attempted but a few, and 
only a part of these can I mention. 

The British Museum is the grandest 
monument to civilization new. standing 
on the globe. Its accumulations are a 
marvel, its size is colossal, and its treas- 
ures are valued beyond all the moneys 
now circulating among the nations. I 
wandered through some of its attractive 
halls, looked through a few of its cata- 
logues (these catalogues climb into the 
thouzands), examined several volumes of 
colonial history, and retired, hoping 
some day to return to the scene. 

Bunhill Fields, the ancient burying- 
place of those, thousands ot them, whom 
the Church of Englani would not own 
nor inter, are crowded with the tomb: 
stones—not monuments—of multitudes 
of whom the world was not worthy. 
Only a tew of the inscriptions are now 
decipheruble, except in those instances 
where there have been restorations, as 
in the case of Bunyan, one of the 
Cromwells, one of the Wesleys; and so 
on. 
many New Englanders are here; and 
the same names recur as are read On 
the ancient gravestones in the town 
where | was born. But, with the ex- 
ception of a score or two, how forgotten 
are they all, and how sombre and soll- 
tary is the spot, though but a few rods 
removed from the throng, and whirl, 
and din, of @ great city, throbbing with 
the business lite-beat of a selfish world. 
One of the vat structures of the more 
recent years is the Albert Hall, a grand 
opera house that will hold as many thou- 
sands as some of the wonderful amphi- 
theaters of the Roman world. It was 
here at a musical entertainment that the 
German Emperor showed himself to the 
fashionable people of Lond«n, who are 
not admitted to the court circles. Op- 
posite to this, and on the edge of one of 
the grand parks, is the Albert memorial, 
the superb monument erected by the 
Queen and the Parliament to the mem- 
Ory of Prince Albert. I shall attempt 
no description. It is a beautiful and 
grand achievement of art and wealth, 
and-is, no doubt, the most costly and 
imposing structure of its kind now in 
freshness and honcr standing on our 
planet. 

To Regents Park, itself a fine feature 
of the great city’s attractiveness, many 
go to see the zoological gardens, which 
occupy a part of it.. Here are assem- 
bled ail the animals of the world, in 
living specimens, that can be kept alive 
in a climate like this, When well housed 
and cared for by experts: One has to 
wander over acres and acres to see them 
all. When he finds them. they are not 
all so well conditioned as he has seen 
them elsewhere, but he will find varie- 


and names of which he been all 


his lite utterly uninformed. 

The great. International Council has 
concluded its sessions. I am obliged to 
refrain from all comment at present. - It 
has been very full, and well attended. 
Its sessions have been i In structures that 
Stand on historic ground. The Memor- 
ial Hall is where the old Fleet prison 
was, in which two of our martyrs were 
cruelly kept tor long periods— Barrow 
and Greenhood. The new “Weigh- 
house Chapel” is near to that old Ty- 
burn where some of the early Congre- | 
gationalists were hung for their faith. 
The “City Temple” is on the spot where 
Richard Baxter “died, and’ not far from 
that Smithfield;;where so many Puritans 
went to heaven’ through flames, during 
the reign of ‘the bloody Queen Mary. 
These buildings and: others aré’thus as- 


Sociated with the struggles of the noblest 


matures for liberty and right, and with 
high endeavor of saintly souls to main- 


To | 


The graves of the ancestors of 


and build in our poor world something 
fit to be called, the City of God. 

Last Sunday I worshipped with the 
“Stratham Church,” Buxton Hill, to 


had been assigned by the Council. The 
church building is modern and ornate, 
and was well filled, Mr. Bliss told the 
story of Mormonism, and the work of 
the New West Commission. To the 
most of the people it was a “perfectly 
new and strange story, and but imper- 
fectly apprehended. In the evening I 
was ,at..the church. in Buxton Road, 
where the lamented -Baldwin -Brown la- 
bored. That congregation was surpris- 
ingly large. The church ‘is still one of 
the most flourishing and efficient of all 
the, London Congregational: churches. 
The Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brook: 
line, Mass., preached on the duty of 
| watchfulness, over a wide field of appli- 
_cation,, He spoke rapidly, but was well 
understood. He, like. several. others 
wbom I have heard, showed .the advan- 


| 


tage of an American experience, in the 
matter of elocution.: 


It was pleasant to 
' see on this occasion a very large propor- 
, tion of men in the congregation. 

Of the great Council, some account 
will reach you as quickly as possible in 
the papers which are ordered to be sent 
you. | 


“THE PACIFIC’’—II. 
The Publication of the First Number. 


BY REV. S. H. WILLEY, D. D. 


As before remarked, the year 1850, 


during which we were corresponding 


about establishing a religious newspaper, 
was a year of prosperity. But the year 


1851, in which our plans matured, and 


in which we actually undertook the 
work, was a year of severe adversity. 

Especially was this the case in this city 
of San Francisco. Crime had become 
rampant, and criminals so_ generally 
went unpunished that it called the vigil- 
ance committee into action. ‘lhe great 
May fire swept the whole business part 
of the city out of existence in one night, 
from Portsmouth Square to the water. 
The June fire, following closely, started 
in the neighborhood wt Powell street, 
and took what the lay fire had lett. 

All this. was taking place while we 
were preparing the first number of I|HE 
PaciFic for the press. And the wonder 


to me now 1s that we did not then give 


up tne enterprise in’ utter discourage- 
ment. All considerations ot . business 
prudence would have led to tha. But 
no, we were [Oo Sanguine to give up so. 
Our printing firm was not burned out. 
Lo be out of the way of fires, the office 


had been placed in the basement of a 


dwelling situated on the corner of Powell 
and Wa-hington streets. That was so 
‘much in our tavor. Besides, we did not 
depend so much on this city for patron- 
age as On the country, and especially on 
the mines. And so, we determined to 
go on as we had planned 

Dr Benton wrote the’ “leader.” 
Douglas made the selections and wrote 
some, and the rest of us filled out our 
columns, and in due time all the manu- 
script and clippings went into the print- 
ers han.s. We had not forgotten to so- 
licit advertisements amony Our triends, 
the merchants, though we tuund most of 
them at'work-among the ruins of tneir 
goods and places ot business, trying to 

“save something out ot ‘the ashes, and to 
get ready “to start again.” hey re- 
sponded most genervusly, considering 
the circumstances, as the columns of 
the paper show. 

In ‘due time the matter was in type, 
the proof was read, and Friday, August 
ist, the day of publication came, We 
were all in the office standing by the 
press. Dr. Kenton came down from 
Sacramento, and the rest of us met him 
there, and in due time the first copies of 
the first religious newspaper published 
on this coast were in our hands. © 


the foreman in the printing office 


Mr. Abel Whitton, a young printer who 
arrived in ‘California ‘that same year. 
Mr. Whitton now lives in San Jose. 
Some days ago I addressed .a letter to 
him, asking for his recollections of the 
issuing of this first number of. THE Pa- 
CIFIC. 


to myself now, after forty years, how you 
all stood by the press that afternoon 
when the first‘impressions were worked 
off, watching in earnest.expectancy every 
movement, till the printed sheet was 
placed in your hands!” He turther 
says; ‘There was no proper newspaper 
heati-letter-in the city at the time, and 
some rather,rough wood type was used.” 
asked (Mr. 
printers earned then, and what was tf 
price of paper, etc... He replies, ‘‘Print- 
ers, if paid by-tae piece; received $1.50 
per 1000 ens, and $55 if paid by the 
week.” He adds: ‘fhe cost of paper 
very. high. ..Mr..Douglas »paid for 
the paper used for ‘2,560 copies of this 
first number of THE PAaciFic, if Lrightly 
remember, $25 a ream, possibly $30, 
and the entire cost of the edition must 


tain a pure taith; and rear a holy ich; 


which the Rev, C. R. Bliss of Chicago 


seated in the saddle, with everything to 


sympathized warmly with our enterprise, 


to America in 1620. 


Mr. 


In the reply which he_ kindly. 
sent me he says, “I can almost picture > 


have be2n as uh as $52 25.” 


ear. 
PAciFIc was well received by the | 
‘press generally of that day. The very 
audac ty of the undertaking—the pub- 
lishing of a religious newspaper in Cali- 
fornia attracted favorable notice. 

The religious papers at the East were 

very hearty in their commendation of 
the enterprise, entered upon, as It was, 
by so few, at so early a day in the his- | 
tory of the State. Mr. Douglas bought . 
a horse at Sacramento, filled his saddle- 
bags with copies of the first number of 
THE PacirFic, and started for the mines 
—the traveling editor. There was a 
pause in the work of publication. for a 
while to allow him to find out how the 
paper was likely to be received, and to 
gather up lists of subscribers. Of this 
journey he wrote: ‘‘When comfortably 


your mind, and ona pleasant road looking 
mountainward, one feels a vast degree 
of satisfaction” And again, later, he 
says, “I-found friends everywhere who 


and were ready to aid in its furtherance. 


scription price of the paper was 


ON A BURNING QUESTIONS, 


BY REV. DR. GEORGE F. 


“It happened that on the same. day 
there came to me me THE Paciric of. 
the isth’ult., with Rev. J. E. Walker's 
commendation, in part, of Drummond’s 
“Natural Law,” etc., and the Vew 
lander for July, containing Dr. H. M. 
Goodwin’s refutation’ of it G 3 pages). 
Let us compare them. __ 

As I take my pen. ‘to .trace the com-. 


-parison, eye. falls on a sentence of. 


Principal Fairbairn’s at the London 
Council, in which he referred to evolu- 
tionism as_ having had most. acci- 
dental and unfortunate expression in the 
form of natural’ law in the spiritual 
world”—an art description 

Dr. Goodwin begins with an extended ’ 
argument vs. evolutionism, not necessary 
to his criticism, or immediately so, ‘since 
the natural and spiritual worlds are dis- 
‘tinct, obviously, even though the Spen-: 
cerian theory, in some one of its varied 


ists: and Prof. Drummond tend to Mon-., 
ism, “inconsistent alike with a true the- 


All felt the want of a religious press, 
and hailed its advent as an omen of 
good.” 

The result of this tour of Mr. Doug: | 
las was so favorable that the weekly is- | 
sue of THE PaciFIc was commenced on 
August 29th, and continued thereafter. 

Something more is to be said next 
week about the contents of the first 
nun.ber of the paper, and of the fidelity. 
with which the promises it compined| 
have been fulfilled. . 

1222 Pine street, | San Francisco. 


FROM -LON DON, ENGLAN D. 


BY REV. DR. L. H. COBB. 


A delightful sail on the Czty of Cht- 
cago brings one hundred and one pil- 
grims from America—the same number 
that the Mayflower took from England 
Fifty-five of the 


number were delegates to the Interna- 
tional Council. ‘hat great meeting is | 
now past. 
ing, July 21st. 

lhe attendance of delegates has been’ 


large, Only one of the American 
delegates, Ir Gunsaulus, tailed to re- 
port. 


From the first hour to the last the t 
meetings have been a success. Not a 


the short speeches have been inspirations; 
very few of them below medium. There ° 
is nothing invidious in saying that the 
American delegates quite equalled any 
in the Council in the clearness and ap- _ 
propriateness with which they treated | 
the topics assigned. 

Dr. Dale’s opening address on ‘The. 
l)ivine Lite in Man” was worth crossing 
the ocean to hear. Dr. Goodwin’s ser- 
mon was masterly. Some demurred at 
his detense of Calvinism, but no one 
questioned the merit of the effort. It. 
was different from the usual utterances | 
of the City Temple pulpit; so much. 
so, as to draw the fire of Parker in 
his noonday sermon the tollowing Thurs- | 
day. 

Dr. Dunning and Rev. N_ Boynton 
of Boston, Dr. McLean of California, 
Dr laylor of New York, Ir, Little of 
Dorchester, Br. Brand of Oberlin, |'r.. 
Stimson of St. Louis, Dr. -Clark 
Dr. Giffis of Boston, Dr. Cordley of 
Lawrence, Prof. Fisk of Chicago, Dr. | 


| 


_ taking figures and symbols as identical 
with the realities they represent. 


true, 


It ended gloriously last even- , 


_ out of it, that is quite impracticable, . 


science.” 
not the only law. The root of nearly 
all errors in theology and philosophy is, 


Na- 
ture, as Coleridge taught, is under the 
law of continuance, or physical cause 
and effect; but spirit is not. Spirit is 
supernatural. Under Prof. Drum- 
mond’s idea of law, or a uniform se- 


| quence of cause and effect, the spiritual 


world is merely natural, which is not 
Law is not cause, and cause Is 


supernatural, It cannot be identical, 


then, with an observed order of phe- 
nomena, though it may produce this. 


Ht 
is only sin which is “the (voluntary) ex- 
tension ot ratural law into the spiritual 
world” It assails freedom of will. 

Kut a law, or order, of matter has noth- 
ing to act on beyond matter. ‘That 


the same laws which govern the trans- 


mission of life in the natural world hold 
in tre spiritual, is ta'se.” What. our 
friend in China means by the same ‘‘or-. 
‘der and working” of laws entirely differ- 
ent, I contess | do not comprehend. 


forms, is a good one. Both the evolution- | 


| 


a. constant tripple” | 
‘or sub-ripple around the question, which 


Stood .as a great rock in, the current'of| 


4 


| discusssion, ‘‘Are Congregationalists still | 


Calvinists?” Among less prominent 


suggestions was one of Dr. Conder of | 


‘Leeds that even “moderate Calvinism. 
is. dead,” which .was. denied. by both | 
English and Americans © who: follow- 
‘ed. 


| torially and. eluborately asserts that the. 
| Broad’ Church—into’ whose’ hands this 


keep alive the truth of divine sovereign- 
ty, after a fashion... The gross personal | 


abuse of Dr. Goodwin’ by the Parkers | 


quickens. curiosity to see his sermon, 
which has been very tardy in reaching us. 
Dr. Dunning, in this. week’s Congre- |. 
gationalist, recognizes ‘the controversial 
spirit of the Council,” for he gives it 
credit for not leading to “bitter words.” 
In how many ways, well nigh every day, | 
the indispensable worth of doctrine as- 


It is really to the same purpose | 
that the London; journal named, edi- | 


journal has lately passed—will save and. P./Flint, 


Hi Jewetts Vacaville. aO 
K 
Cry, ¢ Galen Fisher, 


ond, Mrs. 

| “Mrs. Pail 

RECORDING SiS. Geary 
street, San Francisco. : 

‘HOME J. Hi Warren, Mason 
street, San) Francis¢o3. Mrs.) E.' Dwinelly 450 Ply- 
mouth avenue, Oakland. 


ForEIGN Joseph ‘Hutchinson, 
Liberty street, San Francisco: 


anes URER—Mrs. R, E.-Cole,. 573, Twelfth street, Oak 


cont ribufions Young Ladies! of the 
oman’s Board shou sent to race s 
hue, Treasurer Y. L.B We bd ‘aa Geary 


OU R AUGUST MEETIN 


from eleveri ch churches 
to the roll-call:at:-this,»our Woman’s 
Board meeting, in the First church, Oak- 
land. .We missed ever-ready enthu- 
siasm and help: of ‘the: pastor’s wife, but 
Shasta’s invigorating air willx make that 


—— 


serted itself, and how often the word — 
was on men’s lips, the detailed report of . 


ology, a true philosophy, and a true 
Natural or physical law is. 


the London dudependent testifies. That , 


American Congregationalists are more 
orthodox than English; and Interior and. 


‘Western. Americans than those of the. 


Atlantic _Coast—some, at least —was 
abundantly manifest. The Congrega- 


tonalist and’ English Independent, edi- 
your returns to Mrs. 


‘must be sent before the first of Septem- 


torially, and even the reporter of the 
New York /udependent, mark the Wednes- 
dry session and the papers on present 
theological tendencies as toching the 
highest point of interest, ©f Professor 
Stearns’ address Dr. !)unning say that 
none, ‘‘so far, was more enthusiastically 
received and accepted.” Dr. Peartrauft 


- of Hartford was first chosen to this service 
theologian farther removed from sym- 


pathy with speculations that have lately 
made so much noise; but Dr. Stearns re- 
ported that the sympathies of the massin 


our churches are against them, Dr. Simon 


(of Edinburgh): showed that Scotland 


Professor. Francis Brown of Union | 


Seminary senns from Oxford, England, 
to the New York ZLvangelist five col-. 
umns and a half which he calls “A few 


really poor paper has been read. Many of Words on the Inerrancy of Scripture.” 


It is a confused and confusing defence 
of his colleague, Professor Briggs, and 
of the position thatthe Bible abounds in 
errors. It is hard to read, and harder 
yet to place logically béfore one’s mind. . 
As to constructing a consistent view 
shou d fail if I tried ever so hard. ’ Pro- 
fessor Brown is one of the best Assyno 
logists we have; but if the Hebrew lex- 
icon he is now passing through the Ox- 
ford press is no more marked by clear 
and succinct statement than inthis long, 
diffuse letter to the Avangedist, it will 
be trying to Old. Testament  schol- 
ars! Dr. Brown denies that any trans 
lation is the Word of God, and then in- 
sists that errors in such translations prove 
that the Word of God contains errors ! 
One position destroys the other. He 
holds that errors in copies of copies 
show that God did not protect the or- 
iginal writers from error, a manifest 7o7- 
sequitur. Dr. L. W. Bacon, in the luly 
New Englander, ridicules any distinc- 


Quint of Boston, Dr. Bradford of New , tion here, because the original auto- 
Jersey, Dr. Ross of Michigan, Rev. B. -graphs cannot now be recovered; but, if 
M. Fullerton of Massachusetts, Presi- : this has any logic init, what reason is there 


‘dent Northrup of Minnesota, Dr. Calk- for. distinguishing between translations 


ins of Massachusetts, and on. J. W. and the Greek or Hebrew from which. 
Patterson of New Hampshire, did the they were translated ? Suppose, by the 


United States honor in the handling of" f way, that Darius: the Mede, in Daniel 


the topics on which they wrote. 


“¥:31,is a historic discrepancy which. 


Others, not a_ few, like Dr. Noble ore cannot be removed from the Hebrew 
Chicago, Dr. Hazen, Secretary of the | text or harmonized) with monuments; 


National Council, Dr. Thomas 


of ‘that one scholar cannot now show 


Brookline, and many others, took part was not in the original autograph is no 


in the debates, and added much. to the. more true than thatanother cannot. show 


interest of the meeting. ~ 


Theologically there was ’'Park’s distinction between: spiritual and 
great freedom of speech on what would, secular truth in the Bible be of some . 
be called liberal views; but none were value here? at least tentatively... >» 
more urgent on that side than Drs. 
Goodwin, Noble, and Brand on the account of the London Council, © 
And. none of these brethren ‘which I-will not’ trench. By 
were outdone by Rev. Evan Jenkins of .tory. letters published both in England: 


other side. 


Swansea, Wales, and several others. 


-that:it was. And: might not Professor: 


this country, “H. S. B.,”.junior 


On the whole, there was nothing that pastor ‘of Plymouth church, Brooklyn, 


could be called polemical. 


There was and Dr, Bradford of New Jersey, Fp 


freedom, tempered with courteous tolera- er for the. /nudependent (N. Y.), has 
tion. No votes were taken on any topic.» paved the way for the representation 


dant and delightful. 


No man claimed to speak on any sub- that the Council 
ject for any but himself. hospital- ‘New Departure. 

ity shown was, beyond expression, abun- delegation, this certainly . Was. not -so,- 
though many men of that-ilk had been’ 


was predominantly 


eda short address; Dr. 


is in the most distracted condition, 
to religious belief, of any country 

represented at London—which is. very 
credile, in view: of the forms of ubeliet 


among Scotch Presbyterians—and our 


‘own land less so, with large advantage | 
“wish that we could” hear’ often from the 


on the side of orthodoxy, while, in Wales 


_are multitudes of Congregatiznalists 


are quite unaware of defections’ else-. 
where from the faith. 
Ia, August Ist. 


TEN YEAR'S SERVICE. | 
Last Friday evening the Board ve 


Directors of the San Francisco Young: 


Men’s Christian Association tendered .a 
complimentary reception to Mr. Henry 
J. McCoy, their Secretary, in commem- 
oration of the tenth anniversary of his 
connection with the work. Mr. McCoy 
arrived in this city August 5, 1881, and 
for nine years previous to that had been. , 
Secretary at Lowell, Mass., and in all 
has s rved nineteen consecutive yea:s in 
the office of General Secretary, being in 
the work the longest, with one excep- 
tion, of any Secretary in the United 
States. The reception was a fitting 
compliment, and was a most pronounced 
success in every particular. The at- 
tenuance was large, and the decorations 
were exquisitely fine An orchestra dis- 
coursed music during the entire evening, 
Mr. A. B. Forb-s, ex-President of the . 
Association, who welcomed Mr. McCoy | 
on his afrival ten years ago, Celiver- 


D.D., who welcomed ‘Mr. McCoy on be- 


half of! the churches when. he arrived,. 
also deliverec brief address. Mr... 
George W. Gibbs, the esteemed. Presi- 


dent of the Association, who has served. 


for eight’ consecutive years,’ presided, . 


_and the affair, socially, was ‘most pleas- 


ant. 


Mr...A. B. Fcrbes, in his address, 
gave the following statistics with regard 


‘to the growth of the en for the last. 
decade: 


You will have ‘your own editorial J 


A: request is sent us that the National. recently ‘appointed’ as substitutes for 


Council of America plan for another others. who could not go. 
International Council in 1896, ‘It looks . dependent report says : 


The Jn- 
“There was not 


as if we bad entered ona series of such .somuch‘as‘a tipple of: controversy” but 


gatherings. 
whether they shall be Congregational ‘'b 


adding at once that the proportion. of, 


It remains’ to be decided a prejudice’ against: “doctrine” 


only, or. ‘Protestant, including. other this., in..Dr. sérmon caused 
evangelical communions. | America: “is »“more theological discussion than there 
just the country ‘to lead off in ‘Such an 
experiment. 


London JZndependent’ até ‘before me, 


Lonpon, July 22d. 


which do not bear out the American re- 


othis-city ; namely; 


_Augtst. 1881, the. 
the: San. Francisco Young .Men’s Chris; 


Association was 175; total member- 
‘ship now, in all’ departments, 


is alittle over;1,500.. 
Three Branches have been 

‘Pwentieth-strect 

‘Branch, German Branch, and’ the Deaf... 


n Mute Branch. A Branch for Street-car » 


Men.will be opened about the middle.of, 
September: building is 


‘process ‘of erec ion, rent furnished 
by Mr, Monroe Greenwood. 


As to the American . 


There. was -only..one. 
the State: when Mr: McCoy arrived, 
that in San-Francisco Theré aré now, 
including College .Associations,. thirty-. 
three, with. a. strong State -Committee.. 
having charge: of the:work in the: State.: 

Ten years. ago but one man, giving all 
his time, to the work, was. employed; 
there sare. twenty. five. thus.employed in 
the State. “At that time there was -but 
one. Association Building in the. State; at.) 
present there are seven. ‘Atthatt time the) 
property.of the Association. was: valued. 


at’ $15 0/000; ' to-day, in«the aggregate, 
‘including’ buildings erectéd atid ‘building 
would have been.” “Six numbers of the 


funds accumulated, the; Association 
property in the State is valued at $80c,- 
000. 


for $4,500. 
‘ter on our hearts, and plan for great 


as 


Mackenzie, 


| loss.all up to‘us: inidue time) 5The Ex- 
Committee: missed»-another im- 
portant: member-she:of thé»money bags 
is» getting: re-enforced at .:<Monterey. 
»We heard «by Jetter, however,from our 
itredsury, $1,439 18: all far 


Only ten days left in which to make 
Cole. All moneys 


ber, in order to be reported at the annual 
meeting. Remember, we are pledged 
‘Let us each keep the mat- 


things during this next ten days ! 
Miss Dearing, in reporting the finances 
of the Young Ladies’ Branch, said very 


little of money had been ‘réceived 


as yet. Their pledge is $1, 000, So, 
young ladies, you have ‘work - ‘to do! 
Have ‘you realized that’ your year was 
nearly gone? “Less than a fortnight of it 


remains 


Th: programme included letters from 
Mrs. Baldwin of Broussa, read by Mrs. 


“Hutchinson, and from Micronesia, read 


by Mrs. Brewer.’ 
Miss Coleman brought: 
‘Our’ auxiliary in’ Lod! 


greetings 
aking us 


‘more distarit members of Our sisterhood. 
Mrs, ‘Deacon ‘Scott, formerly’ of Grass 
“Vatley, now of lV geaville was’ also most 


weléomé—her labors ‘the’ welfare of 
our Board having beer most” ab 


for many years. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


~The executive session was oc- 
cupied W ith plans for the. September 
meeting. — The First church, San. Fran- 
Cisco, invites us to meet with them, and 
will provide entertainment tor. all dele- 
gates. Ihe plans include an_ all-day 
and evening session, a young ladies’ 
hour, a children’s hour, papers. and dis- 
cussions of topics of vital interest., Mr. 
and Mrs, W. H. Gulick of Spain are ex- 
pected to be in attendance, and we can 
promise a very profitable and delightful 
time. It is hoped the attendance will be 
lirge from all over the State. The full 
programme will be published soon, 


‘CHILDREN, | 


You. are asked by Mrs, W, ron Pond, 
who has charge of your: houry toilearn 


{Jesus .Saves,” | Moody 


mn Book No. 


MORNING STAR. 


The Morning “Star arrived at this 
Honolulu, last 


‘diltiendes but who left her a few 
‘years ago to bécome the M..C. A. 
‘Secretary “in Oakland, has now taken 
charge of her again. After’ thorough 
examination, all are agreeably surprised 
at her good condition. Estimates were 
made on needed repairs. at ‘Honolulu, 


Holl estimates. 
“wisdom. of of, adopting’ the 
often ‘made’ to Star from this 
port. It is thought, the fepairs can be 
completed that the’ ‘vessel fan sail 
withity six’ weeks, if ‘necessary. 

“Owing to ‘thé. bécent hurricane at Kusaie 
“destroying the ‘supplies, it is feated the 
missionaries will be, in want ‘before the 
reach” them.. js, therefore 
Contemplated to. send, in a schooner 
“soon 'to sail for the islands, their’ heces- 
‘sary supplies 'and mail, 

Mr. and Mrs. Rand are still’ AEG ciono- 
lulu, “awaiting directions, and Mr. 
“Rand’s brotier, who’ has ‘been ‘appoint- 
‘ed Consitl for’ the ‘Caroline ‘Isfands, will 
probably go down’ On the schodner. 

‘The Star is’ lying ‘at’ the’ Broadway 
“Pier, No. _Capta n Bray willbe glad 
numerous owners’ of thi el'on any 
day.’ Go and see the 


Morning Siar’ We’ “her old 
“commander is again in’ ge. 

#319092 on sidgisein vis 


‘France and Russia «seen ite, be 


markably friendly, and have probaby.. 


formed a close alliance. 


in’ advance, $2.50 (which in 
includes postage); if not. Paid, within three 
| your papér, which télls the day ‘of the month of 
_the year to which ‘you ‘have ‘paid: and’ if in 
arrears, do not wait to be notified, ‘but ‘remit 
} “promptly by money order, registered ‘letter, 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WasHINcTON, D. C., July 29, 1891. 
“Do you know,” asked a gentleman 
of education and culture, who is a very 


close observer and who is temporarily | 


residing in this city, ‘what I consider 


one of the foulest blots upon the good 
name of Washington?” Knowing the 
gentleman to have traveled in all sec- 
tions of this country and many parts of 


- Europe, and that any opinion he might 
‘ express would be interesting, I answer- 


ed: ‘No, but I should like to.” — 
“The Sunday excursions up and down 
the Potomac river,” he said deliberately, 
“are, in my opinion, one of the greatest 
evils and at the same time, I might say 
necessarily, one of the most powerful 
enemies that Christianity and temper- 
ance, to say nothing of good morals, 
have to fight at the national capital. 
On these steamboats, which I am in- 
formed are growing more numerous ev- 
ery ycar, nearly every imaginable form 
of sin is committed. In the first place, 


the running of these steamboats is an | 


entirely unnecessary desecration of the 
Sabbath, and the open selling of intoxi- 
cating liquors both aboard of the steam- 
ers and upon the grounds to which they 
run is a violation of the laws of man 
which I am surprised to find existing 
here; gambling in many forms is, Iam 
told, permitted on nearly all those boats 
as well as at the places to which they 
Carry passengers; and only yesterday I 
heard a poor heart-broken mother tell, 
with tears streaming down her prema- 
turely old face, how her daughter, a 
young girl not yet eighteen years of age, 
was led to ruin by frequenting these Sun- 
day ex_ursion steamers; and could every 
good father and mother in Washington 
have seen her and heard her as she ex- 
claimed in her misery: ‘Oh, father in 
heaven, is there no way to break up 
these Sunday excursions and save the 
young men and women of this town 
from being enticed to ruin, as my daugh- 
ter was’ I tell you, there would never 
be another.Sunday excursion on the 
Potomacriver. The good people would 
arise in their might, and if necessary 
stop,them by force. 

“J have talked about the 
these Sunday excursions with many 
church members and with several min- 
isters of the gospel since I have been 
here, and, while they all deprecate the 
evil, nobody seems to have taken any 
particular steps towards trying to break 
it up; while they are opposed to them, 
the opposition is of the negative kind 
that seldom accomplishes anything; and 
I know of church members who actually 
allow members of their families to go on 
these Sunday excursions, without mak- 


Ing any effort further than the most 


formal and feeble remonstrance to the 


‘Well, I have no other time to go any- 
where” of the son or oda 


“This is all wrong. Compromising 
with evils of such maghitude is a re- 
proach to the thousands of Christian 
men and women of Washington, and, be- 
sides, itis a violation of the teachings 
of the greatest of all teachers, who said, 
‘He that is not for me is against me.’ 
If every person who believes in the 
teachings of Christ will keep these 
words constantly before them and make 
a determined and consecrated effort to 
show these Sunday steamboats and ex- 
cursion resorts to be what they really 
are—recruiting offices for Satan’s army, 
my word for it, many of them would be 

competled by lack of patronage to cease 
their Sabbath desecration. 

‘an you doubt what the effect would 
be if every minister and every church 
member ot this great city would resolve 
to work together to abolish or mitigate 
this evil. 
who now patronize Sunday excursions 
who would not do soif their Christian 
friends and neighbors would remon- 
Strate with them firmly and kindly, 
showing them the enormity of their of- 
fense against God and good morals? 
Undoubtedly. Why, it is possible for 
the Christians of Washington to so stir 
up public opinion on this subject that 
before the present season closes no man 
or woman who wishes to be considered 
respectable by their neighbors will be 
willing to have it known that they would 
even think of going on a Sunday excurs- 
ion. 

“There is also another way in which 
the evil can be reached. Let the at- 
tention of the authorities of the coun- 
ties in which these excursion resorts 
are located be brought to the Sunday 
liquor selling, which is everywhere il- 
legal, and upon which these places de- 
pend for their profits, and if they refuse 
to put a stop to it, make cases against 
the proprietors of the bar-rooms for ev- 
ery drink they sell on Sunday, and then 
employ lawyers to see that they are fully 
prosecuted. Once make it so that no 
liquors can be sold either on the boat 
or on shore, and the Sunday excursion 
will be a thing of the past, as they are 
conducted almost solely for the pur- 
pose of selling liquor. Am I not right?” 

The indictment is a strong one, but 
candor compelled me to answer the last 
question in the affirmative, although it 
shamed me to do so, 

Happy is the magn who, having secur- 
ed an interest in God’s gracious provi- 
dence by becoming a spiritual child of 
God through faith in Christ, rolls all the 
burdens of his heart and all the trials of 
his life upon the Lord who careth for 
him. God is to that man’s soul “the 
God of all comfort.” The attitude of 
his mind makes him happy in God. 
He is calm, serene and self-collected, 
when otherwise he would often be ex- 
tremely miserable. ‘The secret of the 
Lord” is with*him. 


‘ 


evils of | 


Are there not many people |. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, AUG. 16. 
JOHN 6: 1-11. | 


Jehovah-jireh. 


BY REV. F. B. PERKINS. 


That ‘‘the Lcrd will provide” is at once the 


significance of these words and the truth of | 
_ which our Lord’s feeding of the five thousand was 


a *‘sign.” It occurred some months after the 
events recorced in the pr ceding chapter but 
just how many can not be determined. Its 
place in this gospel is due, not to chronological 
accuracy, but to its service as introducing the 
discourse which follows. The underlying 
thought of both miracle and teaching is that 


- the Incarnate W: rd is not only the original 


source but the sustainer of life. | 

It was ne:r the Passover time, and the throngs 
of pilgrims were already moving toward Jeru- 
salem. Jesus and his company wefe again in 
Galilee, and near to thc lake which, to the first 


readers of this gospel, was more familiar as the - 


Sea of Tiberias. It is the beginning of the 
last year of our Lords ministry. The opposi- 
tion, which from the beginning had been stead- 
ily increasing. had now reached the point where 
it became the pronounced feature in the public 
feeling towards him; an opposition which was 
to become daily more bitter until the tragic 


‘end was reached. 


The little company had been separated for 
awhile; the apostles, two by two, on their first 
missionary tour, Jesus laboring by himself in 
Capernaum and the country surrounding. It 
was a sad report which the apostles were forced 
to make; which, indeed, not improbably, has- 
tened their return. John the Baptist, the fear- 
less prophet, had fallen a victim to a wicked 
woman’s hate; and whereto the thing would 
eud who could tell? Full of excitement on 
account of this, and wearied by the conflicting 
experiences of their tour, the apostles were dis- 
cussing events in an unhealthy way, when Je- 
sus, in kindness to them, and deference to their 
work, not less than as relief for his own wound- 
ed spirit, bade them come apart and rest 
awhile. Sothey had taken boat and turned 
_ toward the sparsely settled country bordering 
the northern end of the lake. 7 
| They reach their destination at Bethsaida 
| Julias, where the Jordan pours its waters into 
_ the lake, and seek refuge in the hill country 
surrounding. 

All in vain their efforts for retirement. Je- 
sus “lifts his eye:,” and lo, a great crowd of 
_ people who have run thither from Capernaum 
eager to enjoy more of his healing grace, and 
hear more of his wonderful teachings. And 
so, yielding with characteristic patience to this 
interruption of his plan, our Lord goes down 
to greet these lost sheep of Israel’s house, and 
spends the day in ministering to their needs. 

Night comes on, raising serious questions as 
to their health and comfort, but Jesus meets 
the emergency with that impressive ‘‘sign” 
which forms our study tu-day What are some 
| of its teachings ? is the point of this exposition. 
1. It sets forth the Lord of life, we may say 
first, in- his divine care for life. That care 
comes out most ffectingly in his grief over the 
_ death of his 'riend and co-laborer. the more 
' carefully one studi s the narrative, the more 
evident that the murder of the Baptist was a 
terrible shock to Jesus, both in itself, and-as 
foreboding that tragic end of his own labors, 
which henceforward becomes so marked in his 
words and conduct. His first impulse was to 
flee the haunts of men, and restore his calmness 
in restful converse with his Heavenly Father. 
and it gives us a new impression of what life 
meant to him, and what was involved in his 
sacrifice of it in our behalf. : 

The care he uniformly took of his own health 
is another pointer in the same direction. Je- 
sus was no prodigal in this respe:t. He did 
not hesitate to use his life in the service of 
‘man, to give whatever was needed and to the 
very limits of necessity, but he used it wisely 
His seasons of rest are as marked as those of 
activity. He did not hesitate to tear himself 
away from what would seem the most pressing 
claims, when recreation became a necessi y. 
For he could not be always giving out, any 
more than we. He needed an influx of fresh 
life at times as the condition of effective ser- 
vice. ‘‘In a//things he was made like unto 
his brethren.” At the last he was physically 
exhausted; that was inevitable; but he endur- 
ed as long as he did only through careful order- 
ing of his life. He was an example of wiscly 
directed labor From his career, any toiling 


needs for vacation rest as well as suggestions 
regarding methods and limitations. 

So, too, in his training of the disciples; his 
course was not less thoughtful and wise. He 


His manner at this very crisis is a case in 
point, Precisely that danger threatened. Théy 
had returned to him, wearied by the novel ex- 
periences of their first missionary tour, and 
shocked by the tragic death of Jvhn. In this 
morbidly excited frame they were discussing 
events and prospects, when Jesus broke in with 
his invitation to go apart and rest awhile. 
They were in no condition to go further, and, 
wiser than themselves, he knew it. Just so, 
with a thoughtfulness no whit less tenderly 
wise. does he now watch over his toiling dis- 
ciples, and so does he encourage them to break 
away at times, even from the most pressing 
cares of spiritual service, for needed rest. 

We have another iliustration of the same 
loving care in his treatment of the thronging 
multitudes. {[t was right to go apart as they 
were seeking todo. But when at Bethsaida 
‘*He lifted up his eyes,”’and saw the hungry eyed 
m n who had followed them, he was not an- 
noyed thereby. He recognized it as another 
and higher call for service, superseding the call 
for rest. This was a work which could not be 
postponed, and for which both he and his dis- 
ciples must sacrifice what otherwise had been 
their first duty. So, with infinite pity stirring 
his heart,- he went to them with words of 
welcome, and taught them of ‘*‘the kingdom” 
from morning till evening. And not for their 
souls alone did his compassion go forth. Those 
weary, hungry, bodies, too, he thought of, and 
made their relief his care. ‘*‘They need not go 
away,” he said in answer to a disciple’s sug- 
gestion. Right therein the desert he would 
set a table for these wandering children of 
God; symbol of that which the Heavenly 
Father daily spreads for his great family. 


act: in all God’s bounties there is a place for 
human co-operation Thus highly does the 
Incarnate Word honor his brethren and sisters. 
It had been easy enough, ¢. g., to feed that 
multitude alone and by himself; but thus we 
should have missed what is the divinest ele- 
ment of God’s action—his fatherly dependence 
upon his children Itis his way to pour his 
benefactions through human channels, making 
of every deed of kindness a common interest. 
That was the sign:ficance of our Lord’s inquiry 
of Philip in the early morning. It was intend- 
ed to set the disciples at work on the problem, 
and so, when the time for action had come, 
they already were prepared to appreciate the 
difficulty, and to benefit by the sign. Indeed, 
they themselves propose the puzzling question 
of supplies, and wait for directions 

It is noticeable, too, how, as always, this 
service draws in the hunmblest agents; here, the 
little boy and his scanty stock of provisions. 
Jesus makes him a partner in the blessing; 
doubly so if, as we may hope, he gave instead 
of selling his bread and fishes. All these were 
signs of a divine law, Just so does our adora-. 
ble Lord make use of men and women—of: 
their minds to think his loving thoughts, of 
their voices to utter his gracious promises and 
pleas, of their feet to bear them about on er- 


sessions for conveying his gifts of healing and 
of comfort. Just so, too, do we mark his need 


for humble agents; for boys and girls not less 


laborer may gather whatever justification he | 


took care that their zeal should not be suicidal. 


2. Note another teaching of this gracious | 


‘such an one!). 


rands of mercy, of their hands and their pos- ; 


than adulis. The great God has a place for 
them tn his work for humanity. Hc takes 
them into partnership, and owns them as com- 
panions, 

3- But, af er all, God, as the source of all 
power, is never to be overlooked, That pict. 
ure of Jesus as standing with eye lifted to 
heaven in thankful prayer is at once a sign of 
his own filial spirit, and a lesson sorely needed 
in all ovr homes. Jesus Christ not only ac- 


knowledged the Father’s agency and /é/? grati- 


tude he expressed it, Do they feel their in- 
cebtedness who sit down to their daily meals 
without «ne upward glance, one word of grate- 
ful acknowletgment, or who begin delibera- 
tions or carry forward works with no supplica- 
tion for guidance and blessing? Is not even 
our church work chargeable with such neglect ? 
Do not those who are passing on the bread of life 
need to rem-mber that ‘every good gif and every 
perfect boon is from above, coming down from 
the Father of lights”? It was after the thanks. 
giving, we may Observe, that the multiplication of 
the loaves and the fishes toék place—a sign, 
this, both for that time and the present, of the 
effects of divine energy in the increase of hu- 
man endowments, and of the great results 
which may be expected to flow from feeblest 
causes when supplemented by the resources of 
Almighty God | 

4- The orderliness of this transaction is not. 
less marked nor less suggestive. How quiet 
and systematic were all the steps! A token, 
this, of fellowship with him who governs the 
universe with such precision, and feeds the great 


buke, also, of the labor so often slovenly and 
unfruitful, which passes by the Christian name, 
and an object lesson for churches and individ- 
ual reformers. Work done for God least of all 


to be as wise as its provision. 


upon this well-directed energy is another sug- 
gestive point. The exuberance of bounty on 
that table in the wilderness is just a symbol of 
the displays of divine grice in the world when 
Christ’s followers shall have more fully caught 
his spirit and learned his methods. The heart 
thrills to think how, then, the food borne around 
in our Sunday schools, and congregations, and 
scatterea families, shall increase upon our hands, 
and how the hunger of these souls shall be sat- 
isfied, and how the laborers themselves, out of 
the very materials for others’ welfare which they 
are passing along, shall gather up what shall 
refresh and support their own lives for many a 
weary day. The Provider of that feast is cer- 
tainly able both to multiply the seed sown and 
to increase the fruits of your righteousness. 
We are not straitened at any time in him, only 
in ourselves, If at any time the greatness of 
the work seem appalling, and, looking round 
on the means at hand. one asks ‘* What are 
these among so many ”’? quick the answer will 
— back, ‘* He himself knows what he will 

that we may be sure; in due course he will also 
reveal it to us. ; 

6. This miracle of the loaves ani fishes 
should also be to us a sign of the preciousness 
of God’s gifts, and of the frugality which be- 
comes our use of them. Parsimony and ex- 
travagance are alike rebuked by the action of 
our Lord. Time, thought, bodily and spiritual 
strength, material possession, a// endowments, 
are like the stock of that little boy—elements 
to be freely expended at the call of mercy, but 


to be carefully guarded from needless loss. | 


Carelessness is always waste. The employ- 
selfish ends necessarily involves perversion and 
loss. Idleness and extravagance not only go 
hand in hand. but are sins of special enormity. 

And this sacredness pertains, let us learn, 
not only to our endowments as a whole, but in 
a peculiar sense to the fragments of our liv:s, 
to our leisure moments and our holidays, the 
time left over from the compulsions of business, 
and which we can use as we please, to the 
profits of our industry after the first clamorous 
calls of family and society are met. These 
show the ruling spirit. These are where god- 
‘liness or worldliness will most assert themselves; 
this is the point needing to be most carefully 
guard-d. 


All is clear and distinct in his mind, of 


- critical test. 


family ot man under established laws; a re-— 


«V34-) Look, and tone, and words of Je- 
sus in this utterance combine to re-awaken 
reverence and vague desires. ‘*‘Lord, evermore 
give us this bread.” is their instant response, 
It was like the Samaritan woman's ‘‘Sir, give 
me this living water ’"—a dim vision of spiritual 
realities, a.blind groping after the truth. Alas, 
that its issue should have been so 

Ve 35: ain they are brought up tot 

am Bread of Life,” the 
true support of whatever enters into real life. 
**kor as the Father hath life in himself, so hath 
he given to the Son to have life in himself.” 
‘‘He that cometh to me,” therefore, ‘‘shall not 
hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst.” It is the personal gift of the Incarnate 
Word— “God manifest in the flesh.” The con- 
dition of enjoyment is that same faith. by 
which, they had already been taught, they 
might work the works of God. 

(V 36.) As before, moreover, the audience 
are unable to endure the test; for it is addedy 
‘‘But ye have seen me and yet believe not’! 
An unyielding selfishness has blinded the eycs, 
and hardened the heart. For them, the dis- 
plays of grace and truth seen in his life and 
teachings have been insufficient to work con- 
viction, and induce obedient faith. 

(V. 37.) Yet there are some, who, heeding 
the Father’s gracious call, will be persuaded; 
and these, whoever they are—publicans harlots, 
or Jewish rabbis—it matters not; and wherever 
gathered—in Judea or Samaria. Galilee or 
Phenicia—the Lord declares, ‘‘I will in no wise 
cast out.” | 

(V. 38.) For I have come down from heaven 
for just this purpose, to do the will uf Him that 


' sent me. 


can dispense with careful planning and perfect | 
system. The distribution of God’s bounty ought | bestow eternal life upon every one who cometh 


(V. 39.) ‘*And ¢his is the will of him that 
sent me.” The Son of God is specially com- 
missioned, then, so the Master tells us, (1) to 


unto God through him; (2) to maintain a cou- 


5. The abundance of the provision following | stant personal guardianship over all such, sup- 


' plying everything needful for their complete 


ment of any of (sod’s good gifts for securing | 


well-being, and specifically seeing that mo one 
be forgotten or lost out from the blessed family; 
not even though physical death overtake them 
in the loneliest spot; and, (3) to raise up the 
bodics of a// believers, in the glorious resurrec- 
tion of the blessed at the last day. : 
(V 41-71 ) Here our section ends. It is 
manifestly impossible in these -otes, to pursue 
the colloquy, in detail, to.end. It must suffice 
to point out how it went forward, with more 
‘pronounced demonstrati ns of ill-will on the 
part of the people, and more emphatic asser 
tions on the part of Jesus; until the issue, fore- 
seen by him from the first, was reached, in the 
separation of the multitude; the majority, re- 
belling agains: his hard sayings, and walking 


no more with him; the minority, with the apos- 


tles, drawing nearer; and clinging closer, with 
more loving trust, to him as the Holy One of 
God. From this time onward the tragic ele- 
ment in our Lord’s career becomes more con- 
stant and characteristic, until Calvary is 
reached. 


' And now, following the line of thought indi- 


cated*in the title of this exposition, it may be 
observed; 

1. How large and glerious is the idea of life 
as presented by our Saviour. All life, he in- 
structs us, starts from the same Fountain, and, 
as it passes upward through suc. essive grades, 
takes on new features, a// of which must com- 
bine in the ideal life of that order. Thus it is 
that buman life means something more than an 
animal’s ‘‘correspondence with its environ- 
ment.” As he has. elsewhere said, it is more 
than meat or raiment. 


To breathe, and wake, and sleep, 
To smile, to sigh, to grieve, 

To move in idleness through earth— 
This, this is not to live! 


Nothing, according to the Son of man, is life 
except it be instinct with the eternal forces; 
with goodness, with love—in one word, with 
godlikeness! If these be absent, men are dead 
while they live, whatever may be possessed. 
And this, be it observed, is the judgment of 


him who, of all, is most competent to pas- up-. 


on the variou- ideas of lite’ He knew what 
he was speaking of; he had gauged all life, 
from the tiniest molecule to Almighty God, and 
he declared that nothing which does not, some 
how, include these imperishable elements, is 


SUND AY-SCHOOL LESSON, AUG. 23. | worth striving for by a human being. 


JUHN VI: 26-40. 
Jesus Christ the Sustainer of Life. 


BY REV. F. B, PERKINS. 


| In their enthusiasm the people who been 
fed by Jesus were ready to revolt against the 


hated Romans, and set up an independent | 
So woe- | 


kingdom, with Jesus as their leader. 
fully did they misunderstand his mission! 
Prompt action on his part alone averted the 
peril. The night succeeding was memorable, 
both for himself and his little band of «isciples. 
But the morning found all back again, at Ca- 
pernaum and the region round-about. 

Fhe conditions however were unlike. Popu- 
lar enthusiasm had cooled. Influenced by the 
opponents of Jesus, the people were no longer 


measures, doubtless, lent weight to the skepti- 
cal suggestions. 


spirit that they accost him with the inquiry, 
when and how he came thither. 

(V. 26.) Jesus reads their thoughts, sees 
in them the same coarse selfishness which 
he so often encountered, and instead of direct- 
ly answering their question, solemnly warns 
them of their peril, [heir interest in him, he 
tells them, was not because of spiritual sym- 
pathy, but only for what they could make out 
of him; the wonderful event of the day before 


remarkabe circumstancés, nothing more; as a 
‘‘sign” of the true Messiahship of the giver 
they cared nothing for it. 

(V.27.) Very tenderly, therefore, he pleads 
with them to rid themselves of this fatal world- 
liness, and bend their energies to the attain- 
ment of the supreme good. The Son of Man, 
he tells them, can bestow upon them blessings 
which will not perish in the using, but will out- 
last time, and become a perpetual enrichment. 
The Father even God, has commissioned him 
to just this service, and in prophetic word, in 
audible voice at his baptism, and in such 


put upon him the official seal-of approval, 

(V. 28.) What are the works referred to, the 
people ask, with a show of returning interest, 
and how are they to set about them ? | 

(V. 29.) The answer, simple and comprehen. 
sive, is, ‘*Believe on the one sent of God” to 


to his guidance, All good works will flow out 
from this fountain, all satisfying joys spring 
from this source. 

(V.30.) The reply is unexpected and distaste- 
ful; the warming interest is chilled; the minds 
opening to the light are again shut up in un- 
spiritual darkness. ‘‘Show us a sign, then,” 
they demand (as if bis whole course was not 
What unmistakable ‘‘work” 
canst ¢hou point to in support of thy claims to 
such devotion. Yesterday’s miracle? But 
Moses did more than that; he fed our fathers 
for forty years on manna; as it is written, ‘‘He 
gave them bread from heaven to eat.” 

(V. 31-34.) It was arn unfair reply. They 
knew it, and Jesus knew it, and in the solemn 
words which follow he showed them how com- 
pletely the subterfuge was detected. They 
had perverted Scripture to make their point. 
Moses was not the giver of the manna; God 
gave it, the Father, of whom Jesus was speak- 
ing, and of whose bounty they had partaken 
on the day before. He is the source of every 
good, the Giver of the irue bread out of heavy- 
en. For the ‘‘bread of God” is not manna 
alone; it is every divine gift. which goes to 


make up a completely blessed life. 


ready to acknowledge his Messianic claims. Ir- | 
ritation at his refusal to cariy out their violent | 
_also, the one which the loving evangelist em- 
Always it is 
(V 25.) And so it was in a very different | 


2. And note how emphatically the contin- 
' ued support of this eternal life, as well as its 
original gift, is referred to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He is*the dread of life. It matters not, as re- 
gards this ideal life, whether the attention is 
directed to the bodily functions, to the n ental 
faculties, or to the distinctively spiritual nature; 
Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word, supplies the 
conditions of their full and complete develop- 
ment. It is the simplest fact that there is a 
fatal defect in any, even the most richly en- 


dowed life, which is not fed ‘‘ by every word of 


Goa,” which is not energized by the living, 
Incarnate Word. 
3. And notice, too, that it is in His com- 


life.” [The two designations of our Lord as 
the ‘*Son of God,” and the ‘‘Son of man,” 
are important here. The former of these is 
that which the Father uses in bearing witness 
for Jesus (Matt iii: 17; xvii: 5 etc.); it is, 


| ploys throughout this gospel, 
' **the Son” or the Son of God” that he re- 


| fers to our Lord. To both it seems a joy by 


plex personality that Jesus is the ‘* bread of 


was just an unexpected meal obtained under’ 


/ such terms to crown himwith honor. Thisisnot | 
' the characteristic term in Christ’s own mouth, | 
| Sometimes he refers to himself sim- | 
| ply as the * son,” but at other times it is as_ 
| the ‘**Son of man” that he presents himself to | 


however. 


‘us, linking himself thus to that humanity he 
| came to save, and claiming as his highest 
honor to be the representative of manhood. 
It is with the vace, and not with individuals, 
that he identifies himself. He is not the Sun 
of a man; that would not be a correct designa- 
tion, lacking an earthly Father; but he was 
the offspring and the nead of humanity; and 
so, with a tender consideration all his own, he 
emphasizes his brotherhood with every human 
being, calling himself, the *‘ Son of man,” 

In declaring himself to be the ‘‘ Bread of 
Life,” moreover, the first suggestion is that of 
his manhood; yet, it is not early in his earthly 
relations that he becomes the ‘‘ food of man.” 
He is Bread, but *‘ Bread that cometh down 


out of heaven.” It is ‘‘ the man Christ Jesus” 


who brings it, but it is he ‘‘Word”’ is whom was | 
mighty works as they have just witnessed, has ! that life which was incarnate in Christ, the on- 
| ly begotten Son, who ktecame 


which he gave for the life of the world. 

4. And this leads up to the thought of that 
unique process by which Jesus becomes the 
Bread of Life. cor. consider how absolutely 


do this for you. Commit yourselves implicitly truth, 

Other,”’ we are told, *‘ saying, How can thi 
' man give us his flesh toeat2?” How does Jesus 
| meet this difficulty? 


unparalleled are the terms in which he teaches 
‘*The Jews strove one with an- 


By explaining it away? 
Nay, but by repeating it in more startling 
phrase. He enlarges the ‘‘ eating of the flesh 
of the Son of man” into ‘‘eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood ”—and this as the sole con- 
dition of life! Now that language is not 
figurative. It is, rather, the truth, of which 
our ordinary processes of assimilating food are 
the imperfect symbols, And the claim, in the 
reach of it, is the most stupendous which hu- 
man leader ever made. It is absolutely unique 
and unapproachable, in the hi tory of religions 
even. What does it cover? His words so full 
of all brotherly sympathy and cheer! Yes but 
more than these. His revelations of the Heay- 
enly Father, his personal love and care for every 
human soul, his.goodness, and the nghtfulness 
of his authority, and the benevolence of every 
divine command, his ability to help, and his 
promise of help, reaching to the uttermost need 
of every child. His constant nearness and ac- 
cessibility for loving intercourse? Yes, it in- 
cludes all these, and Jesus Christ, as the Re- 
vealer of all these has thus brought heavenly 
bread to earth for man’s sustenance—God’s 


that flesh | 


words were Azs life. and he has made them over 
toman. But this does not fill out the signifi- 

ce of these detailed asscrtions. Nor does 
that most attractive and wins picture of a 
life thus sustained hy ‘-every word” of the 
Father which his own carcer presents. Not 
even when we think of him as come down from 
heaven specially tv show it to us and draw us 
up a d into that life. There is a deeper truth 
than we have yet uncovered which must be 
grasped before the full significance of that term, 
** Bread of Life,’ is understood. A mystery, 
doubtless, because it involves the act of him 
who is ‘‘ the Life,” but none the less a reality. 
It involves the breaking of his body and the 
shedding of his bloo: upon the cross, fur it is 
the Bread of life, not the unbroken grain of 
wheat, which is the world’s life. It is pictured 


for us in the processes of eating and digestion, 


especially in the sacramental bread and wine. 
But it goes beyond these in its suggestion. 
The mystery of the new birth is repeated here; 
the contact of the Creator with th- creature; 
the positive impirtation of life and strength 
and comfort from the ever-living Lord through > 
the ever active Spirit. 

5. * A man in Christ,” then, a true, a fully 
living man—how grand an object he! About a 
life so nuurishe i and filled with all divine com- 
forts there can be no skeptical questioning. It is 
worth living. And that is the *‘gift of God,” that is 
Christ’s boon; for this he came down from heav- 
en that we might have life and have it adun- 
dantly! Oh, may we all secure it! But how 
dreadful the alternative ! God save us from it! 
God call each reluctant heart, cause it to heark- 
en, and draw «ith constraining might to Jesus 


| Christ the siver of this life and its support, 


“Lord, evermore give us this bread!” 


Literary and Educational. 


‘The Four-Fold Story, a Study of the | 
Gospels,” by G. F. Genung,is an example 


of higher criticism and Biblical theology, 
yet so simple and modest that the read- 
er would hardly believe that he was 
reading anything that could be classed 
under such large names. Mr. Genung 
desires to individualize Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, and show how they dif- 
fer from each other and supplement 
each other. This he does in the brief 
spacé of 118 pp. 12mo. Many a teach- 
er and pupil would find themselves more 
intelligent in the reading of the familiar 
gospels by the suggestions given in this 
volume. (Congregational Sunday- 
School & Publishing Society, Boston.) 


The Overland for August contains a 
paper by Professor Keeps, on ‘‘ Doubts 
Concerning Evolution,” which is follow- 
ed by a criticism from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Le Conte—both very worthy of at- 
tention. Mr.C. G. Yale contributes the 
illustrated article on ‘Gold Mining of 
To-day.” ‘A Word to the Wise” gives 
us pictures of some recent building in 
our city, and Judge Van Dyke tells us of 
‘Early Days in Klamath.” [Chis num- 
ber strikes us as pariicularly valuable 
and interesting. (420 Montgomery street. 


$4.00 ) 


Architects and builders will find the 
July Scientific American full of sugges- 
tion; and the ordinary reader will be 


glad to see the cuts of recent edifices 


whiel present new features in various 
styles of architecture, and for various 


uses. (Munn & Co., New York. $2.50.) 


GLEANINGS. 


Let prayer be the key of the morning 
and the bolt of the evening. —Henry. 

Dews ot the night are diamonds at 
morn, so the tears we weep here may 
be pearls in heaven. 

Life is a reckoning we cannot make 
twice over. You cannot mend a wrong 
subtraction by doing your addition 
right. 

Dark seasons are never pleasant to 
us, but are always good for us. A cloud- 
less sky could never produce a good 
harvest. 


Assumed qualities may catch the af- 
fections of some, but one must possess 
qualities really good to fix the heart.— 
Dr. May ’ 


The harder our work, the. more we 
need solitude and prayer, without which 
work becomes mechanical and insincere. 
—McLaren. 


REMINGTON 
TYPE -WRITERS 


In Constant Use. 


> 


Present Production. 100 Daily. 
To-day the most perfect development of 
the Writing Machine. embodying the latest 
and highest achievements of inventive and 


mechanical _ skill. The REMINGTON 
STANDARD is the only writing machine 
that will stand hard service and prove equal 
to the expectations of purchasers. 

Type- Writer Cabinet Ware Special Linen 
Type writer Papers. Attachments and Sup- 
plies of all kinds. Send fo: illustrated cata- 
Jogue. 


G. G. WICKSON & CoO., 
SAN FRANCISC(): 3&5 Front Street. 
LOS «NGELES : 346 N. Main Street. 
PORTLAND : 141 Front street. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


Prot gsers, 
REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, DD. 


Letters and communications be sent to 
any member of the faculty. 


The 181+ facilities sre granted with but 


OAKLAND SEMINARy 
FOR YOUDG LADIES. 


Kincerga'ten an primary for little Sitlsang 
boys. ‘The -ummer term wil mmMence 
Monday, 27.1801. Studer ts Prepared 
for the ~tate University and other CO'leges, 
Sp:cial courses of study can be pursued. 
In-lividual attention is given to pupils when 
ecessary fur their advancement. For fy}; 
particulars apply t- the prircipal, Mrs. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak and. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND sSE"INARY. 


THE NEX? TERM WILL Brwuinr 
Aug. 5, 1891. 


OOLLEGE COURSE y 
nearly to that of Wellesley College 
The Seminary course of study 


changed. 
For circulars or information apply w 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P 
ALAMEDA 


WESS 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 
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1222 Pine St., - San Francisco, 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; instraction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 34. Send for circulars. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


If you want a thorough, first-clase school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for your 
boys, send them to Hopkine Academy. {tit 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. | 


Send fo> catalogue to 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
* PRINOIPAL 


DR. POSEY 


Has removed his office to 
106 STOCKTON STREET. 


Hours: 10 to 8. Sundays: 10 to i2. 
EYE, EAR, THROAT, NOSE. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address thé 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B CHUROH, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


fel. ovis 


Peralta Hal A School for Girls- 
Orens AvuGuST 4, 1891, aT BERKELEY, CALA 
HOMER B. SPRAGUE, President. 


&£a@ Finest School Building and Furniture ia Americt 


Field Seminary ' 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 0A 


AN ENGLISH FRENCH 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. 


prepared for college. 
twentieth year will begin Jaly 29 1% 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 

Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principe 


EsTasuisHED 1862. 
W. A. HAMMOND, 


Watchmaker and, Jeweler 


No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main Serines’ $1. 


All work warranted. Fine watch »nd jew" 
elry repairing a specialty. 
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WepNESDA\, AUGUST 12, 1891.] 


THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Some Circle. 


He Careth for Thee. | 


«Casting all your care upon Him, for he car- 
eth for you. ( 1 Pet. v: 7.) 


What can it mean? Is it aught to Him 

That the nights are long and the daysare dim? 
Can he be touched by the griefs I bear, 

Which sadden the heart and whiten the hair? 
Around his throne are eternal calms, 

And strong, glad music of happy psalms, 

And bliss unruffled by any strife, 

How can he care for my poor life ? 


And yet I want Him to care for me, 

While I live in this world where the sorrows be, 
When the lights die down on the path I take; 
When strength is feeble. and friends forsake; 
When love and music, that once did bless, 
Have left me to silence and loneliness; 

And life song changes to sobbing prayers— 
Then my heart cries out for a God who cares. 


When shadows hang on me the whole day long; 
And my spirit is bowed with shame and wrong; 
When | am not good, and the deeper shade 
Of conscious sin makes my heart afraid; 

And the busy world has too much to do 


To stay in its course to help me through, 
And J long for a Saviour—eay it be 
That the God of the univ cares for me ! 


Oh. wonderful story of deathless love ! 
Fach child is dear to that heart above; — 
He fights for me in the gloom’ of night; 
He lifts the burden, for he is strong; 

He stills the sigh, and awakens the song; 
The sorrow that bowed me down he bears, 
And loves and pardons because he cares, 


Let all who are sad take heart again. | 
We are not alone in our hours of pain; 
Our Father stoops from his throne above 
To soothe and quiet us with his love, 

He leaves us not when the storm is high, 
Ard we bave safety, for he is nigh. 

Cen it be trouble which he doth share ? 
Oh, rest in peace, for the Lord does care ! 


Christian. 
A PLEA FOR THE NEWSBOY. 


This is an era when missionary work- 

ers of all denominations never were 

more enthusiastic over the successful ac- 

complishment of an undertaking than at 

the present time. ‘The work among the 

newsboys, while by no means a new 

one, 1s, nevertheless, very interesting and 

instructive to one who has a mind to in- 

quire into the details of the work. Most 

people have the impression that these 

boys are too steeped in sin to be reach- 

ed in any way—a very erroneous im- 
pression. I have been permitted upon 

one or two occasions to visit the Waif’s 

Mission at Battery D in Chicago. On 

one occasion Miss T Miss 
H , students with me at the training 

school, visited this mission. It was the 

Sunday before Thanksgiving, and, 

as was their usual custom, the different 

churches had provided a treat in the 

shape of a good dinner. Some 1,300 

boys availed themselves of the oppor- 

tunity to secure a square meal. As we 

entered the room Mr. Daniels, the Sup- 
erintendent, asked us to take a class 
‘ust to keep them quiet if we could.” 
Miss H and Miss T were soon 
engaged in trying to accomplish the 
wish of the Superintendent, while I, 

Mr. D not having secured a class 

for me, was left to roam at will around 

the room. It was a scene never to be 

forgotten. One thousand three hundred 

boys ranging in age from five years up 

to fifteen, assembled to gather in one 

room, was not acommon sight. Not 

being used to anything like gentlemanly 

manners, they forgot that they were in a 
_ Sunday-school room, many of them be- 
ing there for the first time, and pande- 
monium reigned surpeme, in spite of the 
fact that two policemen were parading 

up and down through the room the 

whole hour, | 

My heart was touched as I looked 

upon the eager faces of these boys, and 

I wished I might do something for them. 
—a wish which a few minutes afterwards 

seemed about to be gratified, but which 

came to +n abrupt termination. I was 

standing near Miss Thomas’ class when 

she asked me if I would be kind enough 

to go around to the kitchen and get 

something to eat for a couple. of little 

boys in her class who said they were 

hungry. I started for the kitchen, and, 

securing three pieces of pie, returned to 

the room. I didn’t know as much about 

newsboys then as I do now, or I would 

have kept that pie out of sight. I had 

proceeded about half-way across the 

room{when one of them spied the pie, 

and made a dash for it,. followed by 

about a dozen others. For a few min- 

utes ] was in imminent danger of not 

having any clothes left upon me, which 

catastrophe probably would have oc- 
curred had not the poiiceman came to 

my rescue. I presume that the head of 
the kitchen department secured his pan 

again, but if put under oath I could not 
Say where the pie went to; I only know 
that the boys fer whom it was intended 
did not get any ofit. I was told afterwards 
that I should not have done as I did. 
Experience is a good teacher, you know, 
and I was thankful for the lesson. At 


the close of school a- young lady sang, 


and as she took her seat, with one accord 
they clapped their hands and set up a 
shout, which noise had somewhat sub- 
sided when Mr. Daniels took the floor 
and tried to talk tothem. This wasthe 
Signal for another outburst, and we 
might as well have thought of standing 
at the foot of Mt. Washington, and 
thought that we could hear a man speak 
Standing On a ledge a thousand feet from 
us, as to have heard him speaking in 
that room. We couldonly see his hands 
move. As we made our way out through 
the crowd at the close we almost had to 
guard against being knocked down by 
the chairs which were being thrown 
Promiscuously about the room. These 
boys are very tender hearted, as the in- 
cident taken from the Young Peoples’ 
Weekly, and which I herewith append, 
will show. 
“EFFORT CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 


“It is surprising in what out-of-the- 


way places and under what rough ex- 
terliors we come upon tender hearts. 


The Waifs’ Mission, which is one of the 


largest missions in Chicago, was the 
scene of deep sorrow in the Sunday- 
school room upon a recent Sabbath. 
The expression of sorrow, says one of the 
city dailies, was not in the usual way, 
but it was genuine and touching to the 
few near enough to witness it. A doz- 


"en little fellows gathered along a bench 


to await the distribution of oranges that 
had generously been donated by the 
Citrus Fair Association. These ragged 
little fellows were irritable; they wanted 
no teacher. They had been coming to 
these seats with remarkable regularity 
for a year and a half. Before, they had 
never known what Sunday school meant. 
A kind word or little attention had nev- 
er been t'eir lot until Miss Buckley vol- 
unteered to take a class at the mission. 
She gathered around her a few of what 
appeared to be the most incorrigible little 
fellows, and though at times they tried 
her patience sorely, the little woman per- 
severed with’ her charge until moral 
suasion worked wonders. 
grew greatly in numbers, and from one 
hour a_ week’s kind work she instilled 
into their minds the brighter thoughts 


the mission. They became nightly at- 
tendants at her lessons. Two weeks 
ago she was absent from her class. Then 
the little fellows learned that she was 
dangerously ill. They learned some- 
where that their friend was about to be 
called from them, and their daily troubles 
and work were laid aside to make in- 
quiry for the sufferer. Somewhere they 
learned that her sickness had come from 
her care of them. And then they learn- 
ed that she was dead. | 

“Tt was Friday that they gathered 
around the desks of the mission and put 
their neads together. 


confided in none, but before the sun 
was up Saturday these little fellows 
were crowding around the basements of 
the newspaper Offices, the first in the 
line to get the papers. Then they did 
their best. The early morning cars 
were besieged, and the cries rang out 
until the morning trade was over. The 
noon and.afternoon offices gave up their 
papers. Never was there such an or- 
ganization among the newsboys. They 
reaped a golden harvest, and with these 
hardly earned pennies the little fellows 
besieged the flower stores and carried 
away baskets of flowers. That night 
they asked Mr. Daniels, the Superinten- 
dent of the school, to take them to the 
funeral of their teacher. All through 
the services the ragged little crowd sat 
silently without atear. When Dr. Hen- 
son concluded his remarks he said the 
children would be allowed to gather 
around the casket for the last time. 
These little ragged toilers, who had 
banished sadness from their lives of 
care for the first time perhaps, felt the 
pangs cf the loss of a friend. As they 
gathered around their dead teacher, a 
sob broke out, and then the tears fell 


A slight hum rose above the sobs, and 
as it grew in volume the Sunday-School 
song, ‘Rescue the perishing, swelled 
from these sad hearts. It had been the 
favorite song of Miss Buckley, who had 
taken such pains to substitute such airs 


went on record at her grave.” 


skeptical that true missionary work is 
not without reward even in the case of 


the thoroughfares of our large cities, 
telling every passer-by that his paper 
contains all the news, and some that it 
does not contain, thus inviting you to 
become a purchaser of a portion of his 
stock in trade. This spirit of tender 
heartedness in their nature is most beau- 
tifully portrayed in the following poem 
written by Miss Thomas, the young 
lady who asked me to procure some- 
thing to eat for those boys in her class : 
A SERMON. | 


Perhaps ‘twas the tone of the organ 
Drifting out on the quiet air; 

Perhaps ‘twas the wealth of flowers, . 
With fragrance sweet and rare 


Floating out with breath alluring, 


That was suffered to beguile 
A poor little waif, that Sabbath, 
Down the soundless, perfumed aisle. 


’Twas Easter day, and triumphant songs 
Touched and woke a responsive cord 

In triumphant hearts, for they heard anew 
The tale of a risen Lord. 

They told of His life, how He lived and loved, 
How He spoke, how He healed and bles’d; 

And yet, when weary he had no home— 
No place for his head to rest! 


The organ was hushed, the voices stilled: 
None noticed the waif till he spoke 

From the altar rail, when his trembling voice 
The reverent silence broke: 

‘You say this man 1s alive again; 
Now, if he aint got no home, 

We’s got a place—has Tim and me— 
And we’d like for Him to come. 


‘*We sleeps in a cellar on W street; 
It’s a prime good place, but ye see 

We don’t tell the boys—they’d find us out— 
Then where’d be im and me? 

But ’taint too good for the likes of Him, 
And he’d give us a good fair show; 

So if you see Him without any place, - 
You just tell Him where to go.” 


The little waif with the ragged clothes, 
And with tear-damp, eager eyes, 

Slipped down the aisle, but not before 
He’d preached a sermon wise. 

From many hearts went up the prayer, 
Their soul’s sit-cere request: 

“Come Thou and make my home thy home; 
Come thou, and be my guest!” 

—Cara A. Thomas. 


Enter into thesublime patience of the 
Lord. Be charitable in view of it. God 
can afford to wait; why cannot we, since 


Macdonald. 


that induced them to meet her often at 


we have him to fall back upon?—Geo. 


and open a store. 


| 
| 


RAINY DAY AMUSEMENTS. _ 


I never found any one _ thing 
which gave much more satisfac- 
tion than a pair of blunt point- 
ed scissors and paper. When a 
rainy day comes, one busy mother 
whom I know placrs a large comforter 
on the sitting-room floor, and provides 
her haupy family with newspapers and 
dull scissors. Ehey cut from the paper 
men, hurses, cows, sheep, etc.; also tubs 
of butter, webs of cloth, buttons, any- 
thing, in fact, of which they may think, 
Sometimes they are 
partners, and all their joint energies are 
bent toward putting up a first-class 
store Sometimes one has a farm, the 
other a store, etc. AS mamma sits by 
with her sewing, she of course helps them. 
plan, quells any tendency to quarrel, 
and keeps matters straight generally, as 
mothers have a habit of doing. This 
play gives pleasure to the little ones for 
a long time. When all through, they 


collect their “goods” in their little carts : 
and wheel them out into the kitchen to | 


Siar ‘nlbes | light papa’s fire with in the morning. 


The comforter is gathered up, its con 
tents shaken out, and all is in order 
again with very little trouble. 

Here is another plan, which even 


Household. 


CARE OF THE CooK-STove. — No 


cook-stove, though it is in continual use, 


should have a fresh coat of blacking ap- 


plied oftener than once a month, though 


every stove should be polished off with 
a stove-brush every morning before the 
cooking begins. When a fresh coat of 
blacking is applied monthly, remove the 
ald coat by rubbing off the stove while 
it is warm, but not hot, with a rag dip- 
ped in kerosene oil. This removes all 
grease stains Apply the new coat of 
blacking when the stove is cold, using 
cold coffee instead of water for mixing 
the blacking. Becareful not to blacken 
any of the stove edges which are of 
polished iron, or any of the knobs and 
other nickel-work, but polish these by 


using a scouring-soap or brick dust for 


the polished iron, and whiting or any 
silver soap for the nickel-work. After 
the stove is thoroughly polished, wipe it 
off with a dry, clean rag, to remove any 
dust of the blacking. After this polish- 
ing, all that is necessary is to keep a 
stove cloth at the side of the stove to 
wipe up spots of grease before they are 
burned in and make a more enduring 
stain, and to go over the stove with a 


young children can take part in. Show * polishing-brush in the morning while 
the child the word “the” in some news- | the fire is coming up.. Thus with little 
paper; then let him find out other | care a stove may be kept in prime order, 
_“the’s,” and with a lead pencil mark each unless the cook is one of those unhappy 
one. He will at once feel all the joy of ' slovens that spills or boils over: every- 
a discoverer, and consequently will find | thing she takes hold of. There is no 
the employment fascinating, and never ' surer indication of a household sloven 


than an ill-kept cook-stove —Vew York 
_ learning to read. en he has become 7yshyne | 


dream that he has taken the first step in 


thoroughly familiar with this word (after 


several days) let “and” be added, and |. LAMP SCREEN.—A lamp screen which 
other common words, until unconscious: , Y&TY delicate and does not require 
ly the child has taught himself to read. much work is made as follows; Cut a 


| 


No one heard 
what they were talking about. They watches eagerly for 


| 
| 


as all tossed their roses over the casket. — 


for the street songs the boys too readily | 
picked up. How successful she was, | 


This pathetic incident must certainly | 
prove even to the mind of the most. 


the ragged little newsboy who traverses 


god-send in any family. 


simple sentences. , 
Here is another use for the scissors. 
know a little four-year-old girl who 


piece of cardboard the size of a silver 
dollar, and cover it with orange velvet 
or plush; then cut nine pieces white 


the postman, in | satin ribbon (inch and a half in width) 


order to get envelopes from which to two inches long, fish-tail one end of 


get postmarks and stamps. These she 
puts carefully away in a box and calls 
them her “treasures,” although she has 
dolls, doll-carriages, tea sets and a vari- 
ety of toys. She has learned, too, to 
cut out pictures with surprising accuracy, 


little children are shelling pop-corn, and 


each piece and fold a little pleat in the 


other end, and fasten them around the 


yellow velvet centre you have made, like 


and sometimes helps her mother by cut- » 
_ting out marked articles for a scrap-. 


book. Other favorite amusements for ; !® the middle, and with a hook to hang 


putting the string-bag in order by wind- | 


ing the strings on a spool or ball. A 
box of anagrams furnishes occupation 
for many hours, as even a child who 
does not know his letters will enjoy 
picking out those that look alike and 
putting them together in a pile. Of 
course, with all these things, care must 
be taken not to let. the child become 
tired and nervous. They are valuable 
to give variety on a stormy day, to an- 
swer for a time that perennial question, 
‘‘What shall I do?” but they should 
never be continued till they produce 
weariness.— Western Rural. 


— 


GREASED IT ONCE. 


Adaptability is a quality much to be 
desired,’ especially in housekeeping. 
The “handy corkscrew” that is also a 
can-opener, an awl, an apple-parer, and 
a dozen other things all combined, is a 
The cook, too, 
who can make the most combinations 
out of the staple articles of diet is the 
one indemand. But few families have 


thought of availing themselves of the | 


opportunity which is suggested by the 
following anecdote in the Sun :— 

I had been looking over the battle- 
fields around Marietta, Ga., and was five 
miles from the town, when a cracker 
came along with an ox and cart, and 
offered me a lift. After riding some 
distance, I realized that both wheels 
were sadly in need of grease, and I ask- 
ed him why he didn’t lubricate. 

‘What fur?” he asked. 

‘To make the cart draw more easi- 


ly. 


“Sho ! This yere ox doan’ mind. " He 


’un doan’ know.” 
“But it would stop the squeaking.” 
“Ves, I reckon; but the squeakin’ 
doan’ hurt.” 


“Tt would save your wheels,” I final-. 


ly said. 

“Sho! This old cawtain’t wuth savin.’” 

‘Didn’t you ever grease it?” I per- 
sisted. 

“Once. A Yankee rode to town with 
me and bought me a box of stuff.” 

‘How did it work ?” 

‘Mighty slick; but we dun spread it 
on hoe-cake, and ate it all up in a week.” 


PIN MONEY. 


In the “Vicar of Wakefield” we are 
told how each of the good man’s daugh- 
ters were provided with a guinea to keep 
in her pocket, in order that she might 


never lack the resources of a gentlewom- | 


an; but they held the shining coins un- Pear and other fine woods have entirely 


der the strict injunction that they were | , 
_long in use. 


on no account to have them changed.. 
All the good they got out of the guineas 
was the dignity of keeping them. 


We wonder how many women have 


smiled in reading this quaint incident, 


and likened the condition of Olivia and | painted with water colors to represent 


Sophia to their own? Do we not all 
known wives and daughters who lack 
nothing suitable to their station save the 
one inestimable luxury of having reason- 
able sums in hands to spend as they 
please >— Selected. | 


What folly to fear giving yourself too 
entirely to God. ‘It merely means that 
you are afraid of being too happy, of 
loving the will of God in all things too 
heartily, of bearing your inevitable 
crosses too bravely, of finding too much 
consolation in the love of God, and too 


much relief from the passions which 


make us miserable —Fenelon. 


photograph. 


the leaves of a flower. Put on three 
rows of these leaves, cutting each row a 
little longer, and then, to make a deli 

cate background, make a full rosette of 
white lace and place the ribbon flower 


it on the lamp shade it is completed, 
and the effect is lovely. By using a 
brown velvet centre with orange ribbon 
and black lace you can have a sunflower 
if you prefer it to the white flower, but 
either are choice and pretty. 


PHOTOGRAPH FRAME.—Cut two pieces 
of cardboard a size larger than a cabinet 
Cover them with satin 
and overhand the edges neatly together. 
Cut from celluloid a piece the same size 
as the cardboard, and paint upon it a 
wreath of daisies or lilies-of-the-valley, 
covering the entire piece of celluloid, 
except an oval in the centre, which is. 
for the picture. After it is finished, cut 


the flowers that are to rest on the pic- 
ture, exactly following the painting, leav- 


ing the painted stems attached. Fasten 
the piece of celluloid to the satin card 
by little bows or stitches at the four 
corners, and slip the photograph in be- 
tween, thus framing the face in flowers. 


A strip of cardboard covered with the 


satin must be fastened at the back to 
serve aS a support to stand by. (Use 
water-color paints. ) | 


Served in a “‘casserole” is one of the 
most delightful ways in which to bring 
the breakfast egg. It 1s a small, low 
dish of blue or earthen ware, with han- 
dle a few inches in length. Most of the 
large house-furnishing stores have then. 
Make the little dish very hot, rub with 
a buttered cloth, drop the egg into it 
while on the fire, and cook it only till 
“set.” Then quickly wipe off .the dish, 


Tiny mats of braided straw or sea-grass 
are useful to receive this hot ezfree, one 
being placed for each person. 


~ How To MAKE WASHING Day PLEas- 


-ant.—A farmer’s wife writes: ‘What 


makes washing day unpleasant? Should 
duty ever be unplesant, if entered upon 
as duty? It requires promptness and 
labor to arrange a snowy washing before 
noon—the dinner, not a lunch. Such 
labor requires’ substantials. Prepare 
vegetables early in the morning. Tidy 
the washroom before beginning; you 


have more encouragement. 


_ For travelling use, a lady’s umbrella 
should have an adjustable handle. A 
few of the stores keep them, but you can 
have the “‘screw” inserted in a favorite han- 
dle for a dollar and a half.’ Then, in 
packing, simply detatch the handle, and 
pack it with the rest; you will have one 
less article to “carry.” Dull handles of 


superseded the flashy ones of metal so 


A pretty cushion on the back of a 
chair is made of-a piece of chamois, 
in shape of a pansy, nine inches in 
width. It is rudely, but effectively, 


the flower, is lined with soft violet silk, 
and lightly wadded, with a sprinkle of 
sachet powcer thrown in. It is to be 
tied on the chair back by violet and 
gold satin ribbons only an inch wide. 


CaBBAGE SLaw.—Chop fine a small 
head of cabbage and season with pepper 
and salt. Beat together an egg and a 
half cupful of vinegar, add a piece of 
butter, the size of an egg, warm it till 
the butter is melted, pour it over the 
cabbage, cover it closely, and let it 
Stand on the stove ten minutes. Serve 
hot. 


— 


Street, 


Redlands. 


Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 


FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets, Sunday services, II A.M, 


d 7:30 S -school, 12:30; Chi- } 
gregational Churches.—Rev. C. 


nese school, 6 P. M. 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


Prayer - meeting; 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 


tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, If A, M. and 7:30 
Sunday-schvols at-9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F.,D. 
Pullan, Pastor. Sunday services, II A. M. 

and 7:30 P. M.;. Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school 12:30P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 

day, 8 P. M. : 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev, W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, II A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor;. residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday seivices, A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. | 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor Sunday services, II 
A.-M. and 7:30 P. M. Sunday school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P.M. ! 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev, 
J. B. Eddie, pastor, at 11 A. M3; Sunday- 
I2:15 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 

P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 


street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 


H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner ]| 


Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 


_ day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 3 P.M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; A. Van Blarcom, Esq., Treasurer, 
303 California street, P, O. Box 2085, San. 
Francisco, Cal, 5 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs, E, A. Spencer, 419 West Second street, 
Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. —.President— 
Mrs. M. L Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs L. W. Eckley, 1521 Schiller 
street, Alameda, 

Southern Branch of Weman’s Board 


of Missions of the Pacifie.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. - Vice-President 


Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, , 


1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs, ].G. Hale 
Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘*The Ardmour,”’ Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. <A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside. | 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P, Flint, 328 
Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConneli, ;57 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 

Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. G. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 


and serve with the egg “hissing hot.” | Fruit and Flower Mission.-—420 Post 


street, San Francisco. Thursdays— Visiting 
days to hospituls and other benevolent institu- 
tions. President--Lizzie R. Story.  Vice- 
President—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer— 
Mary G. Eldridge. Secretary—Jennie B.Lam- 
bert. | 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 QO Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago President — Samuel B, Capen, 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, DD, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—-Wm F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missionary Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. J. B. 
Clark, -D D. 


Nevada—J. H. Warren, D.D., 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco, Superintendent South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company's, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Missionary Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D, Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F F. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev,. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxilary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 436 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

American Congregational Union.— 
Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 Bible 
House, New York. Treasurer—H.O. Pinneo, 
59 Bible House, New York. Secretary for 


-California-—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
| avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for the 


Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin S. Williams, Room 
25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, 

American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D.. Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 


Treasurer—Langdon S, Ward. Rev. Wm. } 


Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cali- 
fornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal, 


Cash Assets, -« 
Losses paid in 70 years, $64,681,000 00 


JOHN RUSSELL, - 


New West Education Commission.— — 


151 Washington street, Chicagu, President— 
| Mrs. W, E. Hale. 


R. Bliss, 151 Washington street, Chicago, 


Treasurer—Wm H. Hubbard, [he Robdkery: 


Chicago, 


10 Whitting street, Chicago. 
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ETC 


15 Polk Street, 
Near Market St. 
Telephone No, 32% 


- 
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- 


War 


GLass BenpinG 


EMBOSSING AND 


STAINING. 


[INCORPORATED A. D. 1820—AMEKRICAS’ 
LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


10.07 1,509 65 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 


General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 


Assistant Genera! Agent. 
City Surveyor. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


-:- THE -:- 
MARVEL 
OF ALL 

RANGE 
rfect Baker and Roaster. with the 


wonderful Ventilated ‘)ven, which roa-ts all 
kinds of meat without turning or bisting, 


and carries all smoke, steam and odor into 
the chimney. 
perfect in ope ation, and of the tinest mate- 
rial and workmanship. 


Handsome in appearance, 


863 MARKET ST., - 


EDWARD OARLSON. 


Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, } 
D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 


Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, od 


Ga oline and Wil ~toves, for heating an 
cookin 


Agate Ware, Iron Ware, Blue 


Ware, Tin Ware, Oil and Gasoline. Jobbing 


and Tinning. 


JOHN MYERS & 


Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


J. P. CUBKIER. 


President. Vice-Pres & %ec’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS 


BELDING BROS. & COWPANY’S 


Si 5. 


MILL:. Cork STEVENSON aND EOKER STSéETS 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


No, 523 EEARNY ST. 


ALL Kinps or Work EXEzouTED 
IN THE Best STYLE aND at 
LowrstT 


The very best Cabinet Photographs #8 
per dozen. | 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEAL? RS IN 


Cheese, Fggs. L»'d, Hams. Bacon Pickles, 
oney and Cranvuerries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30: enter YWarket 
Bet Kearny’ & Dup.nr. Sutter & Post, 
Telepho1.e No. 415 - SAN FRANCISCO 


~TINCINNATE BELLF OUNDRY CO 


MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
c 


NNCINNAT\ ONY 


[liustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Ooas, 


37 Market St., San Francisco. 


MeSHAME BELL FOUNDRY, 
be BELLS 


for 
Cc 
Price and terms free, Name thispapeR 


JiBNEELY 00 


| For Churches, Schools, etc. ,also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
netcl tur superiority over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bei Pure Copper aid “or Cau 
Scho.l-, Fire Alarmsa,Furm-, ete, FO 
WAPKANT! 1). «ev? Pree, 


VANQUZEN & "IFT. Cincinasti, 


Secretary—Rev. Charles . 


Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- - 
‘4. Bjork, 


MPANY, . 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
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a One minor chord comes into this 


Rublishers’ Mepa 


piece. “Fwo- weeks ago, on Wednesday, | 


timent; 


Highest of, all, s. JANGITAR Presbyteriags off HagttLos | at the Postoffice af Ban Francisco as 


and admired’ the beauty of ‘the 

‘he’ other known bearing tree, and in many partsof 
ness houses “were closed during’ the Europe the. tree is not pruned or cultivated; | PREPARED BY 
| burial ‘services over his° remains. Our | the general opinion there is that when once set ier 
pulpit’: orator, Dr. Hutchins, it can left to take care of itself, but 
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NOTES FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


While the facileand genial pen of your 
regular correspondent in this column tar- 


ries near the head waters of the Missis- 


sippi, and entertains us with northern 
notes, one more substitute sits down to 
the sweet conference with Christian 
readers upon the affairs of the kingdom 
and our glorious King. | 

The weather here 1s comfortable again, 
but the “sunny southland” has made 
good its claim to this title. The 24th 
of July will be remembered by the old- 
est inhabitant of a future day as the 


“hot Friday,” when the mercury in many 


places of our several valleys mounted 
to 108 degrees and 118 degrees. The 
two days following were close compan- 
icns, and the nights, tov, for a wonder. 
By Sunday many lovers of the sanctuary 
were too much exhausted for anything 
but the undress shade; and thousands 
of mammonites were fit only for the 
walks and rides and exposures incident 
to the trip to the szashore! How often 
the children of this world weary them- 
selver.in chasing pleasures which pain 
the memory! Now is the winter of our 
weariness made glorious summer by sea 
and mountain. One of the loftiest es- 
thetic and physical pleasures to be found 
in any place is the tripto Wilson’s Peak, 
which stands at 5,800 feet elevation. 
Just after the heated term we accom- 
panied a bright party of seven, boys and 
girls, all of them under eighteen years of 
age; mules for the saddle, and a burro 
to pack our blankets and provisions. 
We began the ascent of the Sierra Madre 
trail at 4:30 A. M., getting the start of the 
sun. The serpentine path runs along 
the west slope of the mountain, passes 
over to the east side, and follows up the 
Little Santa Anita canyon, past the charm- 
ing dell of the half-way house. The 
rippling stream sings its lively praise, 
and the birds reply, and mountain sides 
reverberate the laughter and song or 
shout of the tourists. By the time we 
have passed over this easier part of the 
trail, we have gained enough confidence 
in the sure-footed beasts, and enough 
steadiness of nerve to enjay the thriil- 
ing poise On a path sometimes only 
twelve inches wide, with the steep slove 
above and steep slope below. About 
seven miles up we pass through a de- 
pression of the range, where Steele’s 
camp hugs the narrow back, and on the 
west side continue to ascend, now ex- 


ulting in the panoramic view of the west. 


end of San Gabrel valley and Los An- 
geles valley, and their towns and cities 
down to the sea, and of Catalina Island, 
thirty miles at sea, in the southwest. 
We pass over the ridge between the peak 
On our right and the dismantled obser- 
vatory On our lett. An easy descent of 
200 feet in a half mile brings us, at 
10:30, to Strain’s camp, a rustic beauty 
of comfort and cleanliness—two log 
houses, a frame building between them, 
and ten tents, besides those of campers be- 
low the spring house. The water! In 
mythologic days it would have been 
called the ‘nectar of the gods”’—pure, 
sweet and nearly ice-cold! Were we to 
write up the attractions we found in two 
days, and the rest in sleep of two nights, 
every tired minister and his. wife and 
children and other lovers of Nature’s 
features and voices would ache to spend 
some days or weeks up there. The new 
trail from Pasadena is said to be easier 
for timid people, though harder on the 
pocket. The Sierra Madre burro costs 


50 cents, and the mule $1 each per day. 


Good lodging and meals at Strain’s camp 
are provided for 50 cents each, If you 
propose to go and make your own camp, 
the expense need be but little more than 
that of staying at home. As we came 
away, a Presbyterian minister, accom- 
panied by his wife, pitched his tent on 
the side hill level which we vacated, to 
Stay several weeks in hope of recovering 
from the Kansas City grippe. His bed 
,.was making of pine boughs. La grippe 
must loosen in that salubrious air. 

As to the mountains of God, our 
churches, they are having a slow but 
sure elevation. Christ is the Sun of 
Righteousness. The icy bands of skept- 
icism and worldliness are relaxing under 
his warm pressure. Response to pas- 
toral solicitation and to evangelistic 
reasOnings and appeals has been scarcely 
more than one-half of that which has 
rewarded like efforts in the East, Soutn 
and interior, but original conditions, 
everywhere so tenacious, are changing, 
and better harvests are preparing within 
the vision of our faith in God, Up in 
Perris, Pastor Davis.is a carpenter of the 
kingdom no less than of the meeting- 
house and parsonage. His church has 
been edified with an increase of the roll 
to about 80 united» and hopeful - work- 
ers. Theyistill feel the power of» last 
year’s revival ‘among the young and old; 


He is putting his vacation into work on 3 


the grounds of the new parsonage. Water 
from Bear valley will be piped by. his 


door next month; This means great ex-}.and are again at home, “Was €ver a burdened officers, thé new Secretary will |'small or great matters, and you wl $2; board and room, per week, $7 to $82; 


~ 
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San Bernardino, 1s away in Bear valley, 


resting from his multiplied labors with 


four congregations, the building of Bethel 
“ anda revival work in the 


e. 
Growing Claremont now rejoices in a 
church which will meet the needs of the 
students of PomonaCollege. The sym- 
pathetic and successful Pomona pastor 
will miss the impressible and apprecia- 
tive members of the College from his 
congregations, but this child is plainly 
a legitimate offspring of Providence. 
President Baldwin is filling up the sum- 
mer vacation with enthusiastic work for 
the dear College. His thorough canvass 
of communities that should be tributary 
in pupils can hardly fail to increase 
the attendance next year. The new 
teachers of last year have been wisely 
chosen, Their personnel and work give 


assurance of a profitable and happy year’ 


for those who shall be so fortunate as to 
come daily into the circle of their influ- 
ence. Rey. D. H. Colcord preached 
the sermon at. the closing exercises of 
the Santa Paula Academy, which has 
rapidly risen in public favor under the 
care of Professor Perhan. He has been 
rusticating, with his family, at Redlands, 
and preaching in that vicinity two Sun- 
days, despite our desire to keep him at 
home. ‘The Lord’s choice worker, Rev. 
J. H. Jenkins of San Bernardino, is 
leading his people into the longed-hoped- 


for day of sunshine. . 
wy At Sierra Madre Pastor Abbott faith- 

lly declares the whole counsel cf God 
respecting the Son of his love, even 
though an eminent Unitarian preacher 
is a frequent hearer, and others of like 
views. Pastor Hill is again in his 
Pasadena pulpit, after a busy and useful 
vacation at the Golden Gate. I'he East 
Los Angeles church has obtained the 
Rev. D. Loyd Jenkins, who lately came 


to this coast for the health of his son, | 


with happy result, from a pastorate in 
Chichester, England. We greet him in 
the name of the Lord, and fervently 
hope he will be successful in promoting 
the health of the church, which occupies 
an important field. Its former pastor 


and founder has seen fit to become the 


leader of a liberal enterprise, which is 
styled ‘*The Church of the People,” with 
no creed but *‘love to God and man.” 


He is very sanguine of reaching a large 


number of straying souls who are repell- 
ed by tthe orthodoxy of the regular 
churches. We shall rejoice over every 
soul he shall return from the power and 
kinpdom of Satan to God by the regen- 
eration of the Holy Spirit. If such 
multiplication of churches shall hasten 
the day of our Lord, all haii! But we 
have supposed that Congregationalism 
goes to the verge of safety, and is elastic 
enough for all who really want to deny 
themselves take up their cross, and fol- 
ow (Christ, The Park church, also, 
nds its suspense by finding a pastor. 
t is Mr. Thomas Hendry, of Riverside, 


a graduate in the last class of Pacific | 


Seminary. His vacation ministries 
have given promise 0! much usefulness. 


| preached a most eloquent sermon, de- 
| lineating the rare character of this godly 


pastor of twenty-eight years. Short ad- 
dresses were made by four Presbyterian 
ministers. “The remarkable happiness 
of the last hours of his short illness 


accomplished some spiritual results up- | 


on others which had long been the de- 
sire of his heart. 
rates higher to-day throughout a wide 
circle of people by reason of this brief 
The 
Christ’s church in this place has told its 
pastor to go off on’ a vacation, while 


they will read sermons, or’ otherwise | 


keep open the house of worship. Obed- 
iently, we take the family and hie away 
to lovely Catalina Island to bathe, and 
row, and sing, and to say amen to 
Brother Morris’ utterance of the good 
news to sinners. Incidentally, we shall 
be in time to look in upon the Conven- 


tion of General Secretaries of the Y. M.| 


C. A.’s of Southern California, which 
opens onthe isthe O.D.C. 
Monrovia, August 8, 1891. 


Home Wissionary. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIET’, 


Mrs. M, Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth Str. 
akland. | 

Vice-President, Mrs. H. S, Burbank, 1372 Telegraph 
avenue. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street 
Oakland. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. M.L.F. Eastman, 5r¢ 
Valencia street, San Francisco. 


Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. L. W. Eckley, 1521 | 


Schiller street, Alameé a. 
Librarian, Mrs. A. L. Miller, 1461 Grove street, Oak- 
land, Cal. 
New societies being formed, os report themselve: 
at once to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M. 


SOUTHERN CALIFURNIA WOMAN’S HOME 


SIONARY UNION. 
ORGANIZED MAY, 1888, | 
President, Mrs. E. Cash,rzroTemple St., Los Angeles. 
- Secretary, Mrs. M.S. F. Bent, Box 442, P ena. 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. A. Spencer, 419 West Second 


strre: Los Angeles. 7 
Sup’t Children’s Work, Mrs.H.W. Dwight, Pasadena 


LINE UPON LINE. 
We have read Superintendent Ford's 


statement of contributions by Southern 
California churches, amounting to 
$4,407.72, plus legacies of $3,009, with 
interest and profit. 

The churches of Northern California 


for the same period gave $6,923.57, 


none of which was legacy money. If the 
treasurer of one of the Oakland church- 
es had been a little more prompt in de- 
livering the money he had on hand, the 


credit to Northern California for the 


year would have been about $7,063, and 
all the gifts of the living. This is not 
what could have been done, but more 
than ever has been in both parts of this 


great State before. At this rate we have 


good cause for encouragement, if not 
inspiration, for the future. | 
When at the meeting of the General 
Association in Woodland ten thousand 
dollars was mentioned as the tribute 
money from California for the A. H. M. 
Society,there were some who thought they 
would never live to see the day when it 
would be given. But in less than five 
years from that time (California reports 


$14,480.29 as its annual gift. 


$2,000 less than the actual need. Many | 


Welcome !_ A number of preachers re- | 


sort to Long Beach, the Methodist Jeru- . 


salem by the sea, for rest and fellowship. 
Among these is Rev. B. F. Sargent, of 
Fresno. 


The Executive Committee of thé’ 


Northern California work make an ap- 
peal for $10,000 this year. It is really 


of the Committee lock upon the $10,- 
ooo limit as a “reasonable expectation.” 


Our churches can make it a living real. 


ity, and that too, independent of the 


The Chautauqua Assembly | $2,000 legacy paid to the Society in 


there last month was notable for the | April of the present fiscal year. A strong 
words of such princes of eloquence and pull, and a pull all together, will easily 
wisdom as Dr. Henson of Chicago, and doit; and why should not California 


Dr. Driver of Oregon. 


The annual; this year stand good for $18,000, or 


camp-meeting, though largely attended , more, for Home Missions? 


and helpful to Christians, gathered but | 
The W. C. T. U. Con-' says of 


few sheaves. 
gress is now in the midst of a profitable 
session. Would that their spirit might 


The Home 


THE THIRD SECRETARY. 
“With peculiar satisfaction we announce 


take possession of the timid Supervisors | the election of the Rev. Washington 


of Los Angeles county, before whom the 
Saloonists are Anakim. 


Our irrepressible Valiant-for-truth, 


| 


Choate of Greenwich, Ct., as third sec- 


retary of this Society, and his cordial 


Rev. J. H. Collins, who knows a good 


point when he sees it, and is not slow 
to see it, has broken out in a new and 
commendable venture. On the 28th of 
July he took to wife, in San Diego, Miss 
Alena Weston, who has been a teacher 
in the public schools. Her promotion 
to the position of pastoral helper, which 
has been remarkably filled by the pas- 


tor’s sister, was ratified by the Third 


church in a large reception at their 
house of worship on the 31st. Many 
ministers of our own and other denomi- 
nations were present, with hearty con- 
gratulations and good wishes for the 
completed house of Coilins. This un- 


acceptance of the position. 


‘It has been apparent for some time | 


to those most: familiar with our constant- 


tiring worker, who has continued to— 


strike fearless blows upon hydra-headed 
sin and saloons, has not made “‘marry- 
ing a wife’ an excuse or occasion for 


part in the great Home ‘Missionary | solution.’ From the’ fri ‘the'So-|) lot tad 
part in the g Missionary solution.“ From the friends of theSo-|’ -fAVOR YOUR FRIENDS 


ly expanding work. that additional help 
is needed in the department of super- 
vision. During the last fifteen years, 
both the annual income of the Society 
and the number of its missionaries have 
doubled, and the area of its operations 
has been vastly increased. This growth 


involves, of course, greatly increased la- 


bor in correspondence, in visiting and 
inspecting the field, and in keeping the 
cause, by way of publications. and ad- 
dresses, before the people. The number | 


of letters annually copied and sent from | — 


these rooms ifteen years ag> did not ex- 
ceed four thousand. That number has 


Christian goodness | 


Congregational branch of } 


Misstonary for August 
| 


proper cultivation and pruning not only in- 
creases. the yield, but also: improves the quality 
of the olive, thus producing a finer oil. Dr. 


Thompson says that he saw the hills above An- 
tioch, Syria, covered with olive groves which | 
had been neglected for fifty years, the large | 


trees yielding from ten to fifteen gallons-of oil 
to the tree... _ | 
For further information, apply at the office of 


the Los Guilicos Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 


and 71, Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 
-Ayer’s Hair Vigor iscleanly, agreeable, bene- 
ficial and safe. It is the most elegant and the 
most economical of toilet preparations. By its 
use ladies can produce an abundant growth of 
hair, causing it to become natural in color, 
lustre and texture. — 


To oblige a good deacon’s widow and our 
friends and the churches who need it, we keep 
in THE PaciFic office excellent unfermented 
ine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 

an 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new Flowers, new 
Laces, low prices. | 


A thimblefal of Fact weighs more than a 
pailful of THzory. Everybody knows that the 
‘*DOMESTIO’’ leads the trade in all practical] 
improvements. 

J. W. BVANS, General Agent; 


RELIGIOUS MUSIC 


FOR SUMMER EVENINGS. 


CHOICE SACRED SOL,S. 

Thirty-nine songs for soprano. mezzo so- 
tano and tenor. Heavy paper,$1; boards, 
1.25; cloth, gilt, $2. 

CHOICE SACRED SOLOS FOR LOW 
VOICK. Forty songs for contralto, bari- 
to: e and bass. Heavy paper, $1; boards, 
$1.25; cloth. gilt, $2. 

CHOICE SACRED DUETS. | 
Thirty duets by standard author:. Just 
published. Heavy paper, $1; boards, $1.25; 
cloth, gilt, $2 


SABBATH DAY MUSIC. 


Selected for the piano and organ from the | 


Heavy pa- 


great oratorios, hymnals, etc. 
cloth, gilt, $2. | 


per, $1; boards, $1 2»; 


Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 


Fi ll Catalogue of Sacred Music adapted for 


all occasions sent free on application. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-163 Washington &t., BOSTON. 


CHicaco: Lyon & Healy. 

New Yor«x: ©.H. Ditson & Co.. 867 B’dw’v 

PHILADELPHIA: J. KE. Ditson & Co., 1228 
hestnut St. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR — 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


CHASE 


26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell St., 


Large-t stock, oldest Music House. _Satis- 
faction guaranteed, 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


$19 MaRKET STREET, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Onr exte»s:ve a d thorougbly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the + ttention and }stronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties ane developed mines. 3 

Mineral !a: ds and minesexamined., report- 
ed upon, a’ d accurate descriptive drawings 
made of thesame. Mining machinery and 
supplies of all descriptions selec ed. Deeds, 
contract’, agreemen's and all other papers 
required in mining tran: acti: ns. drawn upin 
legally correct furm.. Purchases and sales 
of mineral Jands and mines negotiated 


F. Sletcher, A. J. Robinson, G. L. Brown, 
Examiner of Mines. Sec.& Treas. Manager. 


‘ Also, Letters of Dismission; 000k form—price, $1.50. For sale at the 


DEPOSITORY. 


bos 59238) MARKET sTREBT: 
BIBLE HOUSE. = FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PERIODICALS -- 


TRACT SOCIETY, 


735 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER. Manager, - - 


OLIVE COMPANY 


Olives Planted and Cultivated under the Supervision @f | 


: Adolphe Flamant. 


Any person desiring to become interested in growing olives, 
and the manufacture of olive oil, under the management of an 
experienced person, may secure further information by applying: 
at the office of the Company, Rooms 69, 70 and 71 Chronicle 


Building, San Francisco; or, at Los Guilicos, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


0. HERRMANN, FRANK 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. Boss & PINE STs. 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 
THE LARGEST CQ. WEST OF N. Y. 


NSURE IN THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. | 
The Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. has less at risk in 
8. F. in proportion to its assets than the average 
of companies favorably patronized, having its 
agente scattered throughout the United States. 

ead Office, Company’s Building, 
401-405 CALIFORNIA sT., S. F., 
S. W. Cor. Sansome. 

D. J. Staples, President; Wm. J. Dutton, Vice- 
President; B. Faymonville, Secretary; George H. 
Tyson, Assistant Secretary; J. B. Levison,Marine 
Secretary. 


San FRanoisoe 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COASY 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 


1214 Merket Stree®,. 
above Taylor, 


-:- DENTIST. 


DR. FRANCES C. TREADWELL 


Branch Store 


has remained the same. 


now advanced to ten thousand. Mean- } AM FRIC AN p | AN 
while'the number of executive officers | evs - 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
1504 Market 8t., = Rooms 13 & 14 
Opp. New City Hall, S. F. 


Having had daily charge of the human 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, S. F. 


Conducted on both the Furopean and 
American plan. ‘This favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Mont omery, and is as good, if not the hest, 
Fam y and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
| Francisco. Home comforts. Cuisine unex- 
celled. First-class seryice and the highest 
standard of respectability guaranteed. 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. . Board and.room, per dey $1.25 te 


Our plan of doing business is to sell to ey- 
erybody on the same basis; if one person 
buys cariosds, and anotber. sing'e items, of 
course the large buyer saves in the cost of mouth for many years, combined with close 
handling, but we make the same per cent. of | practical study, I am competent to execute 
. profit‘as on the one who spends a single dollar ' qj) branches of dentistry. Extracting made 
with us. -Koth are our friends. and equally ' easy with anesthetics.” All styles of plate 
welcome. Why should small buyers be work executed Natural expression restored. 
charged more than organizations, arsocia- | Genilemen’s, as well as ladies’ and children’s, 
tions, combinations and aggregations Of cap- teeth treated. | SSG 
ital, except as to quantity ?.. -- Office Hours: 94. w to4®. mM. 


And those who took out for your saterestsin' VALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


a) ABSOLUTELY PURE 
| 
| | 
| | | 
S35 
FOR S 
| AND 
OF NS 
Gy NG 7 S SS | H 
Gi) ospel Hymns No. & 
Y. P. S. ©. Suppli 
liv SS -Y. P. 8. C. E. Supplies. 
S 
| | 29 POST ST., SAN FRANOISOO 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | RE 
‘J | 
| 
| 
| | 
leaving his pulpit, but has preached) «jt js for the interest of contributing 
right on, and will take no vacation or ' churches and individuals that the weighty | 
wedding tour that shal lvaeate his.pecul-. tryst involved in this great and growing 
| jar pulpit one Sunday. May'your joys enterprise should not ‘be administered by 
a successes in home ‘and parish be men too weary by reason of overwork, | 
doubled, Brother John! | to bring clear and ‘vigorous minds to] | 
Superintendent» Ford and wife took jmnortant probleme that press for | 


AvcustT 12, 


PACIFIC 


The meeting of 
was very large. 
jams gave an account of the.Council in 
London, which greatly interested all, and 
which we shall publish. Mrs. A. S, 
Quinton, for ten years President of the} 
Woman’s National Indjan Association, 
made a short address, Twelve years 
ago this association was organized, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. It has es- 


tablished missions in eighteen tribes. Its. 


workers are in thirty-four states. There 
are 30,0co° Christian Indians. Forty 
tribes are yet unreached by this Society, 
Rev. John Kimball! will address the next 
Monday Club onthe War in Ponape. 
It is expected that the Ponapean Chief, 
Henry Nanpie, will be present. 

The Congregational Club of San Fran- 
cisco will extend a reception to David S. 
Jordan, LL.D., President of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, at the par- 


lors of the First Congregaticnal church } 
The la- 


in this city,.on Tuesday next. 
dies of the Green-street church will pro- 
vide the banquet. It is expected that 
acting President Kellogg, of the Uni- 
versity of California, Senator Stanford, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, and other distin- 
guished speakers, as well as President 
Jordan, will make brief addresses. Suitable 
persons can secure cards of invitation by 
application to William Johnstone, Esq., 
1101 Market street. 


Rev. S. M. -Freeland, of the First 
church, this city, and Rev. Dr. Charles 


A, Blanchard, supplying the First 
church, Oakland, exchanged last Sab- 
bath. It is needless to say that the 
preaching was gcod in both churches. 
Both are able, excellent ministers. 


The pastor of Plymouth church re- 
turned last Friday from London, where 
he went as delegate to the International 
Council from the Churches of this State. 
Sunday evening he gave an interesting 
account of the Council, its purposes, and 
its doings. Monday. evening the people 
gave him a reception in the parlors of 
the church, when Judge Sawyer, on be- 
half of the church, welcomed him back 
to lead the activities of the church. Dr. 
Williams made a-hearty response, telling 
incidents of nie journey to and from the 
home of his boyhood.. It was a happy 
time for pastor and people. 


The sunrise meetings of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor ot Plymouth church 
last week were attended by scme sixty 
Or seventy éach morning. The spirit 
prevailing was reverent, prayerful and 
earnest. Believers were helped onward, 
and some have found peace to thelr 
souls, trusting in Christ for salvation. 
People from neighboring churches came 
in-and joined heartily in the spirit of the 
services. It has been thought best to 
hold meetings Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings of this 
week, that further and greater blessings 
may be received. : 


Bethany church celebrated the third 
anniversary of its Y. P.S.C.E This 
is understccod to be the second Y. P. S. 
C. E. organized in the State. Besides 
the anniversary exercises in the morning 
there was a praise service at night. 

Rev. F. B. Pullan of the Third church, 
and Rev. H. H. Wikcff of Green-street 
church, exchanged Sabbath morning. 


The Olivet church Sunday-school, as’ 


-well as prayer-mecting, is growing. 

More than one conversion a day was 
the usual way last week in the Seamen's 
Bethel. 


The Berkeley church is being reseat 
ed, and one hundred new sittings add- 
ed; a good evidence of larger audiences. 
Rev. C. W. Hill has completed his 
vacation, and will preach in his own 
pulpit next Sabbath. 


One member was received to the 
Lorin church. Pastor J. M. Foster 
preached a discourse on temperance in 
the evening. 

Rev. A. L. Rankin has been filty-one 
years in the ministry. He is residing 
with his family in Petaluma. His health 
is gcod; he preaches occasionally and 
treaches well. 


The next Central meeting of the Gos- 
pel Temperance Unions of San Francis- 
co takes place Tuesday, August 18th, at 
7:45 P. M., at the Central M. E. church, 
Mission street, near Sixth. All interest- 
ed in the suppression of the liquor traffic 
are cordially invited. 


‘l here were two additions by letter to 
the Avalon church; Catalina Island, at 
the last communion. . 


Benicia church has passed very com- 
mendatory resolutions regarding Rev. 
E. F. Dinsmore and his work in that 
place, and has expressed its great regret 
at his departure. Rev. E. F. Dinsmore 
commenced his work with the Eden 
church at Haywards on August 2d. The 
pulpit was beautified with fine floral 
decorations by the ladies. _The Hay- 
wards quartette contributed fine music, 
much to the enjoyment of theday. The 
preacher mede a gcodimpression. “He 
has an impressive manner of speaking 
that carries the listener with him, and 
holds his attention throughout.” ‘It 
was an auspicious day for Eden Con- 
gregational church.” 


Rev. T. C. Hunt of Riverside 
spending his vacation at San Diego. 
During. his absence his. people unite 
with the Presbyterians in Sabbath wor- 
Ship, Rev. Mr. Hartley, of the Presby- 
terlan church, preaching in his own 
pulpit in the morning, and in.the Con- 
gregational pulpit in the evening. The 
Sunday- school. and the.mid-week prayer- 


meeting are well kept up,..and. the |., 


“Religions Mews. 


of the last, MondayiClu 
Rev: Dr. 


is 


Christian Endeavor no |. 


vacation. 


Rev. Aaron Williams 
Rev. I. F. Tobey, at E 1a 
Rev. J. A. ides! who! 


Cottonwood on a vacation, coat in 
the Welsh church‘)in| {Oakland last 


Sabbath. 


Rev. A. Av Hurd bapplied the! 
‘cia church, 


Rey. and ‘Mrs Frank ROL ‘Lu 
spent last week at Monterey. _ 
EASTERN. 


The church in Owasso, Mich.,, has be- 


gun the erection of a fine house of wor- 


ship. 


The Second church, Conn. 
is the largest in the State, having 82 5 
members. 

Plymouth church, Lansing, Mich., 
will make extensive repairs On its house 
ofworship. . 

The Euclid-avenue church, Cleveland, 
has received nearly one hundred since 
January rst. 


The house of the church at Cresbard, 


-S. D., was struck by lightning July 2oth, 


and burned. 


The churches at Washington and Lu- 
cas, Ohio, are having a precious revival 
this summer, 


The Lagonda-aveniue church, Spring- 
field, Ohio, dedicated its new house of 
worship July 26th. 


Rey. William H. Fenn of the High- 
street church, Portland, Maine, has had 
a pastorate of twenty-five years. 


The Bible Student’s Conference at 
Northfield, Mass., which began July 
30th, is larger than my of the _—- 
meetings. — 


Five different open-air services are 
regularly conducted in Hartford, attend- 
ed by hundreds of people, every Sunday 
afternoon. 


The Swedish church in Monson, Me., 
recently dedicated its new house of wor- 
ship. The services were in both Swed- 
ish and English. 


The Christian people of the newtown | 
of Brunswick, Neb., voted to unite in a 
Congregational church which was organ- 
ized June 25th. 


The new Bohemian church at Silver 
Lake, Minn., has a house of worship, 
built without aid from others. Mr. John 
Prucha ministers to this church. 


The church in Palisade, Neb., has 
built a parsonage with a large front 
room, in which services will be heid un- 
til the church is able to build a house of 
worship. 


The Plymouth Congregational church, 
Syracuse, Dr. E. N. Packard pastor, has 
admitted one hundred and seven mem- 
bers since January ist, two-thirds of 
them on confession. 


According to the minutes of the Gen- 
eral ( onference of Connecticut, there’ 
are in the State 306 churches, with 
59,037 members. Net increase, 651 the 
past year. 


SEATTLE LETTER. 


At Taylor church an informal recep- 
tion, after the grand pattern of Pastor 
Corwin’s of Salem, Or., was given last 
Monday evening. A good number were 
present. ‘The room was fixed up for 
the occasion, seats removed, and chairs, 
tables, etc., occupying the floor pleas- 
antly, and a good time enjoyed by all. 
What a wonder so simple a plan ot lead- 
ing the church members into acquaint- 
ance and friendship has not always been 
worked! As to becoming acquaintedin 
the services, people are almost wholly 
unable todo so, and sothe church grows, 
and many old members never know the 
new. 

Last Sabbath five umited witn Taylor 
church, of whom two by first confession. 
Besides these, there were two infant bap- 
tisms. So we found much to praise and 
magnify our Saviour for that day. The 
Ladies’ Missionary Society of this church 
is studying now the home missionary 
work in Washington, and developing an 
interest in the sister churches of the 
State. 

Our beloved brother, W. C. Curtis, 
pastor at The Dalles, has been enjoying 
a vacation on the Sound. We have all 
felt glad to see him, and wish him an- 
other year as prosperous as it usually 
is earnest work with him. Rev. Brother 
Newberry of the Puget Sound Academy 
at Coupeville, Whidby Island, has been 
in. town attending the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute the last few days. During the 
school vacation Mr. Newberry is supply- 
ing the Port Townsend pulpit. ‘he 
times are hard at that city, but the people 
are hopeful, as well they may be! They 
believe in the country, and expect some 
day to see it several times more thickly 
settled than at present. The trustees of 
the Puget Sound Academy, encouraged 
at its prosperity, have decided, at a re- 
cent meeting, to add another to its 
buildings. It will cost about $3,000, 
and be two stories high. The Academy 
faculty now numbers five, the students 
last year about ninety, with prospects 
for improvement this next year.. Could 
the Academy have buildings enough, it 
could probably double its school attend- 
ance in a short time. 


Superintendent Greene spent ine Sun- 
day in the important ports of Blakeley 
and Eagle Harbor Large audiences 
greeted him, and he thinks a church 
could be soon formed there with a_ little 
work, | 


Ciation:. at, Tacoma, 
are sheady out: *They‘are’ 


The programmes for the 


Pxtine: 
‘ido not want. to write to you: to-day. 


‘desert place and rest awhile.” 


Loafing is not vacation. 


~ NOTES: 
love you, ‘But I 


We have just had a glorious shower, 
and the air is sultry, relieved at frequent 
moments with a fresh breeze. )/The. 
grass glistens. The leaves are washed a 


vitingly on the porch. It is good: fishing | 
after rain: A boat just now anchors on’ 


‘the fishing ground. Nicollet stands by | 


the fence as if he would like to try the 
cart. Gypsy looks as if she wanted to 


rather pull weeds than write a letter. 


live to seed—ugh ! 
children than write, but the little, blue- 
eyed golden-hair I hoped to swing all 
these years has been a quarter century 
in the same heaven with Longfellow’s 


door pleasures are in those bright realms 
of air. Borrowed kids are particular 
who swings them, and just now berry- 
picking pays so well the neighborhood 
children are earning considerably more 
than their missionary money. 

The sand man comes around often 
summer vacation days. The sand man 
got me! When I waked there was the 
music of bells on the lawn. Pleasant 
friends drove up who had been on the 
Coast last season, and there was much 
to talk of concerning past joys and 
future duties. So, I think, when we fall 
asleep in Jesus, whether we wake at 
once in paradise, or sleep millions of 
years, it will seem but a moment since 
we left the shores of time, and the voices 
of friends shall greet us, and we shall be 
led into the presence of that Friend who 
has glorified all our sweet earthly fellow- 
ships. ‘That was a blessed little sleep. 
How much a few moments—sometimes 
even forty winks—will do to freshen up 
a fast-wearing heart! You havelearned, 
dear brother, that you can work for the 
glory of God. Have you learned to 
sleep for him and take a little rest? 
When the word of wisdom was written, 
**Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus,” be 
sure sleep was not left out. It 1s great 
balm for this nineteenth century wear 
and tear. My little nap was the sweeter 
because of kind words from the dear 
Coast country, wishing me enjoyment of 
a well-earned rest. I dare not so name 
it, for only the edges of the blessed 


| work have been touched; but human 


sympathy is one of life’s great sweeteners. 
If earthly friends are glad ot our re- 
freshment for better work, they only 
catch the thought of the Master himself, 
who says to his beloved now, as in the 
apostolic day, ‘‘Come ye aside into a 


want a better vacation than you have 
ever had, ask him to bless it. ef him 
bless it The grass or the sand, downy 
bed or swinging hammock, are restful i in 
a new way when the grateful heart feels 
‘“‘He giveth his beloved sleep.” I do 
not say 1 is the only way to get sleep, 
but it is one good way when wakefulness 
is wearisome and not profitable, to ask 
—to pray—for his gift of sleep. Bless 
him for frequent answers to unworthy 
petitions! He who gave the vacation in- 
vitation to his wearied disciples, himself 
once fell asleep on the leathern cushion 
of the fisher boat in Galilee. He has 
sanctified honest weariness. What true 
experience of his brethren has he not 
sanctified and glorified! I pray, dear 
western work fellows, that your sleep 
may be sweet until the morning cometh! 
Idling is not. 

Profitable loitering may be. If a man. 
has made a business of resting during 
the week, Sunday ought to find him tull 
of the witnessing Spirit, even if he is 
not called to preach. 

What a commentary on a full pastor's 
heart were the words of our English 
brother, Rev. Charles Berry, who said in 
Portland, “I promised my people I 
would rest from preaching, but I did not 


Sunday was a perfect day. Mysummer 
pastor had gone into the city to get a 
change and give a city brother rest, so I 
had all the morning with my old granger 
neighbors. and some pleasant cottager 
friends. hey are going to finish the 
parsonage, which is now very comforta- 
ble for. a summer residence, but not 
plastered to meet the roneers of 
.40 degrees below. 

How many men there are getting vim 
for the battle of city life who might win’ 
the good will of a whole neighborhood, 
and do a lasting good if, like my friend 
Mr. Samuel Gale, they would start a 
parsonage home on a generous scale. 
He does not pauperize the people ; he 
simply gives so much land, and advances 
enough money to make it possible for 
their modest contributions, with gener- 
ous personal labor, to secure one of the 
most commodious parsonages in the 
country. Some time I hope to show 
you in the Church Building Quarterly 


a picture and plan of it, for I believe it 


will be copied elsewhere. 

In the evening I attended one of the 
pleasantest lawn parties of ‘my life. The 
King gave it. He spread his brightest 
blue canopy over it. His Young En- 
deavorers presided. A -bright young 
school-teacher led.. How sweet the songs 
were under the trees! The ‘horses 
seemed to listen and kept quiet. It was 
consecration «service, and all but one 
took part. There were new’selections 
the Y. P. S. C.'E. Gospel: Songs 

6. 

Many echoes came from the greatest” 
convention ever held in Minnesota. 
neighborhood is’ gaining ground 


and show careful, preparation. ‘are choosing the” best part. | 
Coarse and. wicked “people | are gettir 


an be 


Weeds pull easy after rain, and if they” 
I’d_ rather swing 


darling, and we wonder what her out- 


promise to omit prayer and testimony.” | 


Christianly. Praise the Lord t Young | 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 4 
They crowd themselves ‘out. if they will} 


clean green. A hammock .swings in- 


go and practice for the fall hunting. I’d | 


If you | 


' 


“William. J. 


of spirit and devotion. 


Jonesome. They are not crowded out. 


not come ‘in. Do me‘ thé Kindness,’ 
friends, to join your prayers with mine, 
for my -neighbors and friends. \ A real 
revival, a great rain of grace and rule of 


tighteousness would be an infinite bless- | 


‘ing. _And,may the dews of heaven de- 
‘scend | on the Pacific Coast ! ‘Faithfully, | 
Epwin. S. _WILLIaMs. 

_ MINNEAPOLIS, 


FROM PORTLAN D, ‘OREGON. 


A most. dreadful calamity. on | 
North Beach, about four, miles from Il. 
waco, Washington,.and about twenty 
miles. north .of Astoria, last Wednesday 
forenoon, .resulting in the drowning, of |. 
Steel, a nephew of James, 
David, George A., and W. G. Steel of 
this city, and Miss Nellie Boise of. Sa-: 
lem, daughter of Judge R. P. Boise, and | 
the very narrow escape of thirteen other. 
young people, all of whom were bathing | 
in the surf at the time. From all ac-. 
counts it seems that the terrible catas- 


trophe was caused by an unusually |. 


strong undertow, occasioned by the 
waves from two directions converging at 
a point a few feet from where the bathers 
| stood in water not more than waist deep... 
The sad and untimely taking off of these 
highly esteemed young people has cast a 
shadow over the entire communities. of 
this city and Salem, as both were well 
known and universally loved and res- 
pected. To the First church of this 
city the loss comes with peculiar force, 
as Mr. Steel was one of its members. 
He was an active member in the 
Young People’s Society, and was 
one. of. the ushers of the church. 
He always’ cheerfully undertook 
any church work assigned him, and 
atterided to it with unusual willingness 
At the very 
threshold of his career—he was in his 


‘twentieth year—he was laying well the 


foundations of a most useful and exalt- 
ed Christian life. Always kindly spok-. 
en, and of a sweet and cheerful disposi- 
tion, he endeared himself to all with 
whom he came in contact, even though 
the acquaintance was but a casual one. 
The loss to his relatives, especially to 
an only sister, his many warm friends, 
and even the public at large, is unspeak- 
able. ure 
those without hope. He is not lost, but 
gone before. From a human stand- 
point, it is not easy to be reconciled to 
such dispensations. Our fleshly natures 
rebel against them. Yet, when we come 
to ourselves, by the light of the blessed 
gospel, aided by the divine Spirit breath- 
ing in us, we know that we shall meet 
again. The Master has called the loved 
one to a higher work. 

In the death of Miss Boise, the Con- 


gregational church at Salem has suffered 


a great loss. She was a young lady of 
uncommon promise, most amiable and 
cheertul in disposition, and greatly be- 
loved by all who knew her. Her body 
was recovered yesterday morning. The 


funeral will probably take placein Salem | 


next Tuesday. The boay of Mr. Steel 
has not yet been found, and grave fears 
are felt that it will not be. 

On last Sunday five members were 
received by the Oregon City church. 
This makes 1o5 who have united with 
this church since Rev. O. W. Lucas was 
called to its pastorate. Mr. Lucas went 
to the coast last Monday with his fami-. 
ly to enjoy a month’s well-earned vaca 
tion. 

(he eighth annual convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the Pacific Northwest, comprising Ore- 
yon, Washington, Idaho and British Co 
lumbia, will be held at Spokane Falls, 
September 24-27. Special efforts are 
heing put torth to make this the best con- 
vention of Association workers ever yet 
held in this field. pee 

Secretary Jacks, of the Portland As- 
sociation, has been ill for a week or 
more. 

now, and it is thought he will be able ta 
resume his work early in the present 
week. 

Rev. J. E. Walker, for seventeen years 
a missionary in China, returned a short > 
time since on a Visit to his early boy- 
hood home at Forest Grove. At present 
he and his mother, Mrs. Mary R. Walk- 
er, now eighty years old, are visiting a. 
sister, Mrs. James A. Karr, at Hoquiam, 
Washington. 

We had a feast of fat things at our, ser- 
vice this morning, After a most sym- 
pathetic, trusttul and encouraging prayer 
by Mr. Shorey, touching the gloom that. 


has. been cast over our people, both in 


Salem and in this city, over the shock- 
ing accident of last Wednesday. Rev. 


A. J. Lyman, D.D., of the South church, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., a nephew of Rev. 
Horace Lyman, the organizer and _ first 


‘pastor of the First church over forty 
years ago, preached the sermon, 
‘text was from Deut. 


The 
27—“Un- 
derneath are the Everlasting Arms.” 


The discourse was profoundly interest- |. 


ing and very helpful to all who believe 


in Gcd. | It likewise was helpful to those ; 


who doubt, who want to believe in.a 


future life, but-somehow-cannot com- | 


prehend how it can’ be. The leading. 


thought of the speaker was the “love and |} 
care of our Heavenly Father beneath | 


the bottom of: all things.” Dr,-Lyman 


is an able preacher. 


To-night' Mr: Bridgman,~ of | 


Northam pton,° Mass, -father of Rev.’ H.- 
A. Bridgman, managing editor ‘of® - 


more such scandals. 


Yet those who mourn are not as | 


Congregationalist, will gives us an ad- 
‘dress. ~ Both these gentlemen are here 


with:a' party of Raymond: excursionists, 
whovare'on their way back East 
trip» to Alaska.: They will: via’ 


lowstone Park. 
Rev, P«'S; Henson, D.D,, the: 
Baptist minister of: Chicago, will lecture: 


in this city: to-morrow) night: He? 
| cupied the Baptist churchto-day.: 


H. 


NEWS BREVITIES... 
It is “that the health Em- “Subject to to Call. 


peror William is very..bad, and people _ 
begin to speculate: an the ‘effects of 
death. 


sult of twenty years, abstinence from 
smoking, 

The American Baptist Mission on the | 
Congo has founded a new station on the 
upper river at Irebo, 375 miles. above. 
Stanley | Pe 1% and 750 miles from the 
sea. 

The in Chinas are. rot 
allayed, and it is feared that a revolu- 
tion is brewing. The steamer J/arion, 
now in Alaska, has been ordered to pro- 
ceed to China. 

The English Wesleyan Conference: 


has taken action. in favor of purity in the 


lives of public men such as the Prince of 
Wales and Mr. Dilke. 


A Moravian missionary named Let- 
zen, with his wife, certainly is to be 
written with those who love their fellow- 
men. For thirty years he has been 


preaching and working at a station in| 
the Thibetan Mountains, without the} 


sight of a European face, and with the | 
postoffice fourteen days’ distant, sepa- 
rated from them by the high passes of 
the Himalayas and dangerous streams, 


- At the late Wesleyan Conference in | 


England, strong resolutions were adopt- 


ed against the gambling propensities of 
the. Prince of Wales. Sensational re- 
ports, are made about the Conference 
drifting toward liberalism. There has. 
been for a long time a strong desire to 
change the time limit, and as to broad 
church tendencies there isnot the slight- 
est approach to unitarianism. or ration- 
alism, 


As for English walnuts, “an orchard 


ian California containing one hundred | 
acres yields a, net profit of $15,000 
yearly.” 
forty acres, “although not in full bearing, 
last year gave areturn of nearly $6,000.” | 
This walnut, /uglans vegta,; grows well | 
in many of the Southern States, and 
bears abundantly. 
beautiful of trees, and eight or ten years | 
from planting begins to bear.— Vick's 
Magas:ne, | 


Another in the same State, of 


It is one of the most 


Soap: 


AN 
UMORS. 
WITH PIMPL ¥;: 


BAP COMPLEXIONS, 
blotehy, oly skin, red, rough hands, with 
chaps, painful nger ends and shapeless nails, 
and simple baby humors prevented and cured b 
Cuticura Soap. A marvelous beautifier of world- 
wide celebrity, it is simply incomparable as a 
skin-purifying soap, unequalled for the toilet, 
and without arival forthe nursery. Absolutel 
pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfumed, 
Cuticura oy produces the whitest, clearest skin, 
and softest hands, and preveuts inflammation 


and clogging of the pores, the cause of ena les, 


blackheads aud most complexional di-figurations ; 


while it admits of no comparison with the beat of 


other skin soaps, and rivals in delice :.cy the most 


noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 
Sale greater than the combined sales of all other 
skin soaps. 


Sold throughout the World. Price, 25c. 


to Cure Skinand Blood Diseases’”’ 


Address Potter Drug and Chemical Corpora- 


tiou, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the 
celebrated Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster. . 25c. 


He is slowly improving in health | 


— 


for women ano chilcren. 
from wind and so common nesr the 


He in-the 

simplicity of the gospel, the fatherhood }- 
of God; and the brotherhood’ of man. |: 
In this there is enough to’ occupy ‘the |’ 
best thought of all men for all‘time to |’ 
come. ‘The church was’ crowded to the } 
utmost, and-many strangers’ wére pres-| 
ent. Among~them ~ ‘Dr. ‘MeLean 
and: ‘daughter of’ Oakland were noticed. 


QO we ERS OF INVEKNESS are now ready 


make deeds to lots in that bes utiful 


resort on Tumailes Bay. Matin County | 


of the of _the who | se oO x= =. 


wish to e-caye the heat should secure alot. |} PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 


"Inverness will be the popular resort an- 
other year. 


Warm salt we ter for bathing. safe boating 
Partial protection 


| Ocean. 


For 
SH: FTER, 
44, 319 Pine St., 
FRANCISCO, 
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They want no} 
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An Albany (N.. Y.) clerk recently” 
built.a $3,000 house, the economic re- | 


a 
| Book: 


> 


D 


iis 


4 


Deposits Received from $land Upwards, — 
lay 


$333,333.33 


PAYS INTEREST FROM ine OF DEPOSIT... 
Highest Rates Paid Consistent with Prudent ansing. 


RATES PAID LAST TWO TERMS: 
On Term Deposits... 
On Ordinary Deposits 
‘In connection with tt the Bank are the 
SAEIS DEPOSIT VAU 


on the street floor with the Bank. 
THE STRONGEST, WITHOUT UT EXCEPTION, ON THE COAST. 


Steel Safes, under the Renter's Individual Control, from 
$4.00 to $50.00 per Year. 


+-- Trunks and Valuable Pac Packages, taken on stor 


e at reasonable rates, 


666,666.67 


4.60% 


LTs,. 


Fire-Proof, centrally located ard 


@asy of access, 


Handsome, well-lighted, secluded and i aes 
sooms for the use of safe renters. 


3 


(B) IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The People’s Home Savings Bank 
announces its new system of 


6-CENT DEPOSIT STAMPS: 


This Deposit Stamp Systen stem has.proved a marked | 


success in England Germany, has Gone 
wonders in encouraging small savines acd in 

leasantly inculeating in vouthful minds valuable 
essons Of thriftand economy. 

The stamps will be supplied at the Rank and 
through our Agents, a listof whom may be had 
on application. 
B. 0.Carr, 

Manager and 


Pacific Bank, Treasurer, | 
‘San Francisco, California, Jan’y 1, 1891, 


President 


ESTABLISHED 1863. J 


Oldest Chartered Ban 9) Ka 


on the Pacific Coast Y 
Capital Stock 


Year’y Volume 
of Lbasiness, 


(Bo R. Il. MeDONALD Prest. 
Sam Francixeo, Calivornia, Jan’ I. 


#230 000,000.00 


Prices from $13 upwards. 
You will be certain to find just what you 
want in a stock of fifty different patterns to 
select from. 


Five-o’clock Tea Tables, Oenter Tables, 
Fancy Tables, Hall Tables, are represented in 
our warerooms by cver two hundred distinct 
patterns which we are selling at remarkably 
luw prices. 


We have over an hundred different book- — 
sizes, 


cases displayed in our wareroom:. All 
all woods. well made and Aaleees prices very 
moderate. 


CALIFORNIA 
COMPANY, 


P. COLE & 


Starr. King Building. 


Religion and Fiction received as pub- 
sh 


( HILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with a 


stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


‘PRAYER BOOKS: and) HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


Y 800,000.00, 
“he Resources, $*,704,700.00 


San 


BIBLES in all sizes. and styles, for teachers Pe 


and students. 


STATIONERY in all staple and fashionable © 


styles. 


Cc. BEACE 


107 MONTGOMERY STHEE we. 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANO1+00. 


lp D a BROTHERS” 


and Engravers, 


POST sT., - . SAN 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 


ok Telegraphy, ? ete. 


18 
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Tre Paciric: San FRANctScv. CAL. 


{(WEDNEsDAY, AUGUST 12, 1891. 


~ 


Mur Young JZolks. 


‘these things, but always her thoughts 


- found Estelle quietly seated 1n the big 


prised when she said, without turning 


The Spelling Match. 


They’d all sat down but Bess and me, 
I surely thought I'd win. 

To lose on such an easy word, 
It was ashame and sin! | 

We spelled the longest in the book, 
The hardest ones—right through, | 

Xylography,” and ‘‘pachyderm,” 3 

And “gneiss” and ‘‘phthisic,” too. 


I spelled ‘timmalleability,” 

‘*‘Pneumonia ’"—it was fun ! 
‘* Phlebotomy” and ‘‘zoophyte,”’ 

Each long and curious one. 

Then teacher gave a right queer smile 
When Eess spelled ‘‘aquarelle,” 

And backward, quick, she turned the leaves, 
And then she gave out ‘‘spell.” 


I’m sure I never stopped to think 
About that ‘‘double }.” 

It seemed like such an easy word; 
But one cen never tell, 

** S-p-e-l,” I spelled it— 

And how they all did laugh ! 

And teacher said, ‘‘I think, my dear, 
Too easy *twas, by half.” 


Now, Bessie was not proud nor mean, 
She said, ‘‘No wonder, Jane; | 
For we were thinking of dzg words, 
You’d spell it right, again.” 
I’m glad that it was Bess who won, 
And not those others. Well! 
If I did miss one little word, 
I showed that I could spell. 
— Selected, 


HOW ESTELLE RAN AWAY, — 


“T am going to run away | 

“All right. You get your hat, and Ill 
put up a lunch for you.” 

Estelle Seelye was just ten years old, 
and was, as she said, disgusted with 
washing dishes, feeding chickens, and 
clearing potatoes, and the day before 
she had decided to run away, leave her 
home, and go—she hadnt thought 
where. She thought she would tell her 
mother to surprise her, and was greatly 
astonished herself when her mother 
promptly gave her permission, and even 
went so far as to put half a pie in her 
basket. ‘‘For,” she said, “I expect you 
will be gone some time, and I'll put 
enough for two days.” | 

going to stay alwaysand always,” 
was the reply, given in a trembling 
voice. | 

She tied on her hat, and Mrs. Seelye 
kissed her, and asked her if she 
“wouldn’t come and see her some time.” 

Estelle almost broke down, but pride 
came to her aid, and she answered, “I 
may come back to see you, but L’ll never 
come to stay”; and picking up her bas- 
ket, she trudged off down the road, not 
once looking back. 

About a mile the low-roofed 
farm-house stood an old, old: forest, like 
the ‘primeval torest” im ‘‘Evangeline,” 
where the wind is always sighing and 
shadows are always sombre even in the 
brightest day. 

Having wandered thus far, Estelle 
thought she would go in under the trees 
and rest awhile. The moss was thick 
and soft on the trunk of a fallen tree, 
and as she sat down and thought of the 
home she had left, and her muther’s sor- 
rowful look as she kissed her good-bye, 
and the blind chicken that had to have 
particular care and that ate from her 
hand, and the little pigs, and the—Oh, 
dear, she hadn’t said good-bye to papa ! 
And a curious feeling of loneliness and 
almost homesickness came over her. 
As she took a bit from her basket to eat, 
she could hardly keep her tears back; 
and a] the while the soft. sweet summer 
wind sighed and whispered through the 
tall tree-tops, the feathery ferns waved 
and nodded at her and every one seem- 
ed to point toward home. The birds 
seemed to be in greater number than 
ever before, though she had visited that 
place many times and gathered the 
flowers that grew in such abundance 
around her. She sat thinking of all 


would turn toward home. She gather- 
ed a large bouquet, and played in the 
brook that babbled noisily over the peb- 
bly bottom, making sweet music that 
floated away on the fragrant air and lost 


itself in the passing breeze- Tired of 


play, she returned at last to the cold 
log, and sitting d:wn on a stone close 
beside it, leaned her head against the 
mossy p llow, and soon, very soon, drop- 
ped asleep, and in her dreams went 
wandering on and on, this time in search 
of home instead of away from it; but 
though she walked and walked, this way 
and that, no home could be found, and 
with a flood of tears she awoke, to find 
that the “shades of night were falling,” 
and that the curtain of darkness had al- 
ready enveloped the woods. 

At home all was ccnfusion, and anx- 
iety was written on Mrs. Seelye’s face. 
She had not expected that her little girl 
would stay away longer than the dinner 
hour; but that had passed, and the tea 
hour also, and no signs of the straw hat 
coming over the hill. At last, weary of 
watching, she went to the barn to tell 
father that she feared Estelle was lost. 
She was gone some time, and when she 
returned to her post at the window, she 


rocking-chair, holding her hat in her 
hands, and gazing out into the gathering 
gloom. 

Mrs. Seelye stopped m astonishment 
on seeing her, and was still more sur- 


around : 
“T’ye been down to the big wood all 


day, mother, and—and I’m so tired, 
I—I—guess I’ll go to bed.” 3 

“But I thought you had run away 
and weren’t coming back?” 

“JT didn’t think 1t was so far, mother.” 

Nothing'‘was said about her run-away 
trip, but her mother noticed that the 
dishes were done without 4 murmur, and 
the chickens were fed with more regular. 


reminded every time. Not till long after 
that day did Estelle tell her mother of 
her startling dream when asleep in the 


| old woods. 


There is an old legend that speaks of 
the whispering in the trees, and angels 
going to and fro, and when the trees are 
still, the angels are listening. Do you 


think some angel whispered to her that 


some time she might be without a home, 
and in her dream showed her how deso- 
late a homeless wanderer is P—2Zzon’s 
Herald. | | 


FAMOUS BOYS. 


A Swedish boy fell out of a window 
and was severely hurt, but with clenched 
lips he kept back acry cf pain. The 
King, Gustavus Adolphus, who saw him 
fall, prophesied that that boy would 
make a man for an emergency; and so 
he did, for he became the famous Gen- 
eral Bauer. 

A woman fell off the dock in Italy. 


She was fat and frightened. No one of 


the crowd of men dared to jump in after 
her; but a boy struck the water almost as 
soon as she, and managed to keep her 
up until stronger arms got hold of her. 
Everybody said the boy was very daring, 
very kind, very quick, but also very reck- 
less, for he might have been drowned. 
‘Lhe boy was Garibaldi, and if you will 
read his life you will find these were just 
his traits all through— that he was so 
alert that nobody could tell when he 
would make an attack with his red-shirt- 
ed soldiers; so indiscreet sometimes as to 
make his fellow patriots wish he was in 
Guinea, but also so brave and magnani- 
mous that all the world, except tyrants, 
loved to hear the talk about him. 

A boy used to crush the flowers to get 


his father’s cottage in Tyrol with all sorts 
of pictures, which the mountaineers gaz 
ed at as wonderful. He was the great 
artist Titian. | 

An old painter watched a little fellow 
who amused himself making drawings of 
his pot and brushes, easel and stool, and 


So he did, for he was Michael Angelo. 

A German boy was reading a blood- 
and-thunder novel. Right in the midst 
of it he said to himself, ‘‘ Now, this will 
never do. I get too n uch cxcited over 
it; I can’t study so well after it. So here 
goes!” and he flung the book out into 
the river. He was Fitche, the great 
German philosopher. 

There was a New England boy who 
built himself a booth down at the rear of 
his father’s farm, in a swamp, where 
neither the boys nor the cows would dis- 
turb him There he read books like 
Locke on “Human Understanding,” 
wrote compositions, watched the balanc- 
ing of the clou: s, reveled in the flash and 
crash of the storm, and tried to feel the 
nearness of God who made all things. 
His name was Jonathan Edwards.— 
Sunday-school Times. 


A GIRI’S CHANCES. 


During the evening services of one of 
our town churches one summer night, a 
party of young people strolled in quite 
iate.. They had not, perhaps, set out to 
goto church; they seemed bent on a frol- 
ic, rather, and continued their frolicsome 
ways after taking their seats in the House 
of God, talking, laughing, looking about, 
in all their movements disturbing the 
worship and the worshipers. : 

We were much struck with the com- 
ment of a young man whosat near them; 
he was disturbed in his own worship, but 
he did not seem to resent that; he must 
have been shocked at the irreverence 
shown to his Heavenly Father, but. he 
did not mention that. ‘ Oh,” said he, 
‘‘how can a girl throw away her chanc- 
es so recklessly. Don’t girls know that 
a young man’s belief in what is good and 
true and high-minded depends mainly 
upon them? ‘That every time he goes 
to church with a young lady, or pays her 
a visit, or joins her in a walk, it is in her 
power to make himahink more purely of 
women, more reverently of God? And 
that every time she shows herself simply 
frivolous, much more when she dares to 
be funny at the expense of. reverence, it 
not only lowers the young man’s opinion 
of her—that may be a small matter; but 
it debases him, injuring the warp and 
woof of his very soul?” , 

Do our girls always recognize what 
chances for good lie in their slender 
palms—what tremendous chances for 
evil Forward. 


A SWEET-MINDED WOMAN. 


So great is the influence of a sweet- 
minded woman on those around her 
that it is almost boundless. It is to her 
that triends come in seasons of sorrow 


s othing touch of her kindly hand works 
wonders in the feverish child, a few 
words let fall from her lips in the ear of 
a sorrow-stricken sister do much to raise 
the load of grief that 1s bowing its victim 
down to the dust in anguish. The hus- 
band comes home wornout with the 
pressure of business and feeling irritable 
with the world in general, but when he 
enters the cosy sitting-room and sees the 


face, he succumbs in a moment to the 
soothing influences which act as the 
balm of Gilead to his wounded spirits 
that are wearied with the stern realities 
of life. The rough school-boy flies into 
a rage from the-tatints of his compan- 
ions to find solace in his mother’s smile; 
the little one, full of grief with her large 
trouble, finds a haven of rest on its moth- 
er’s breast; and so one might go on with 
instance after instance of the influence 
that a sweet-minded woman has in the 
social life with which she is connected. 
‘Beauty is an insignificant power when 


ity, and she ‘hunted eggs without being 


compared with hers.—Churchman, 


their color, and painted the white side of 


said, ‘‘That boy will beat me one day.”’ 


and sickness for help and comfort; one 


blaze of fire and meets his wife’s smiling | 


IF YOU SAY “NO,” MEAN “NO.” 
Unless you have a good reason for 


changing a given command, hold to it. . 


Take an interest in your children’s 
amusements; mother’s share in what 


pleases them isa great delight. Remem- 
ber that trifles to you are mountains to 


them ; respect their feelings. 

Keep up a standard of principles; your 
children are judges. 3 

Be honest with them in smali things 


‘as well asin great. If you cannot tell 


them what they wish to know, say so, 
rather than deceive them. Se 
If you have lost a child, remember 


that for the one who is gone there is no | 


more to do, but for those left, 
thing. 
In.press upon them from ear'y infancy 


every- 


that their actions have results, and that. 


they cannot escape consequences, even 
by being sorry when they have done 
wrong. . 

Respect their little secrets; if they have 
concealments, fretting them will never 
make them tell, and time and patience 
will, 

Allow them, as they grow older, to 
have opinions of their own; make them 
individuals and not mere echoes. . 

Find out all their special tastes an 
develop them, instead of spending time, 
money, and patience in forcing them in- 
to studies that are entirely repugnant to 
them. 

Mothers, whatever else you may teach 
your girls; do not neglect to instruct 
them in the mysteries of housekeeping. 
So shall you put them in the way of 
making home happy.--—Christian at 
Work. 


A BOILING LAKE. 


There is a lake of boiling water in 
the Island of Dominica, lying in the 
mountains behind Roseau, and in the 
valleys surrounding it are many solfa- 
taras, or volcanic sulphur vents. In 
fact, the boiling lake is little better than 
a crater filled with scalding water. con- 
stantly fed by mountain streams, and 
through which the pent-up gases find 
vent and are ejected. The temperature 
of the water on the margins of the lake 
ranges from 180 to 190 degrees Fahren- 
heit; in the middle exactly over the gas 
vents it is believed to be about 3,000. 
Where this active action takes place the 
water is said to rise two, three, or even 
four feet above the general surface level 
of the lake, the cone often dividing so 
that the orifices through which the gas 
escapes are legion in number. The 
violent disturbance over the gas jets 
causes a violent action over the whole 
surface of the lake, and though the 
cones appear to be special vents, the 
sulphurous vapors rise with equal den- 
sity over its entire surface. Contrary to 
what one would suppose, there seems to 
be in no case violent action of the es- 
Caping gases, such as explosions or de- 
tonations. The water is of a dark gray 
color, and having been boiled over and 
over for thousands of years, has become 
thick and slimy with sulphur. As the 
inlets to the lake are rapidly closing, it 
is believed that it will soon assume the 
character of a geyser or sulphurous 
crater.—S?. Louts Republic. 


| WATCHED FOUR BOYS. 


_ Last summer I sat in a yardand watch 

ed four boys at their game of “hopscotch,” 
These noisy, rollicking boys, full of life 
and fun, were alive to their play. 

Were they good and kind? I can 
safely answer, yes. Shall I tell you why? 
Out from under a door-step where I sat, 
and near the field marked out for the 
game, came a bright-eyed little toad. 
*There tie is!" “There is No. 1!” 
they shouted. He wasnot afraid. Why 
should he be? He was one of them. 

They said he came out every night, 
and many others beside. Sure enough, 
while 1 was sitting there I counted more 
than a dozen of these little fellows in 
different parts of the yard. They were 
out for their evening sport as well as the 
boys. The boys loved to see them, and 
would let no one hurt them. Would 
not you call that kind to dumb animals? 
—Our Dumb Animals. | 


GospEL RELIGION.—‘“ Stick to your 
father’s religion until you can find a bet 
ter,” do we say? No! we donot be- 
lieve in comparative religions. A faith 
which does not rest alone on Jesus 
Christ as the co-equal Son of God, on 
the sacrificial death and justifying resur- 
rection— which does not hold steadfastly 
to the new birth and the cross-bearing 
life which the Saviour enjoined, is not 
the religion of the gospel, whatever else 
it may be. It isa delusive counterfeit. 
If your father’s religion was a religion 
of faith in Christ, of daily prayer, of self- 
denial, of separation from the world with 
its vanities and follies, then stick to your 
father’s religion indeed, for you will not 
find a better. There is but one religion 


and that is the true one, not the better 


or the best, but the only.— Young Peo- 
ple at Work. a 


A ror Mosguitors.—tThe prac- 
tice of inoculating new. residents of 
Cuba with yellow fever conveyed by 
mosquito bites has been continued by 
Drs. Ginlay and Delgado, of Havana, 
for ten years. They now report com- 
pleted observations on 52 cases of mos- 
quito inoculation, in only 8 per cent. of 
which was yellow fever contracted in a 
well-marked form,with a mortality of less 
than 2 per cent. Of 65 monks, who 


arrived in Havana and lived there un- 
der similar conditions, 33 were inoculat- 
ed and 32 were not, only 2 of the form- 
er having well marked attacks, in neither 
case fatal, while there were 11 severe 
cases among the uninoculated, and not 
less than 5 deaths, ~ 


The Bravest of the Brave. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


‘¢ Europe was never so entirely and terribly 
armed. Woe to him who sets fire to Europe 
now.’ MOLTKE. | 


And who the bravest of the brave— 
The bravest hero ever born? 
*T was one who dared a felon’s grave, 
- Who dared to bear the scorn of scorn. 
Nay, more than this; when sword was drawn 
And vengeance waited but His word, 
He looked with pitying eyes upon 
The scene, and said: ‘‘ Put up thy sword!” 
Could but one king be found to-day 
As brave to do, as brave to say! — 


‘* Put up thy sword into the sheath.” _ 
Put up thy sword, put up thy sword. 
By Cedron’s brook thus spake beneath 
The olive trees our valiant Lord, 
Spake calm and kinglike. Sword and stave 
And torch and stormy men of death 
Made clamor. Yet he spoke not, save 
With loving word and patient breath, 
‘* Put up thy sword into the sheath,” 
The peaceful olive boughs beneath. | 


Ye Christian kings, in Christ’s dear name 
I charge you live no more this lie. 
‘* Put up thy sword.” This time they came 
To bina and lead him forth to die; 
Behold, this was his last command! 
Yet ye dare cry to Christ in prayer 
With red and reeking sword in hand ! 
Ye dare do this as devils dare! 
Ye liars, liars, great and small, 
Ye cowards, cowards, cowards all! © 


Oh God, for but one gallant czar, 

One valiant king, one fearless queen! © 
Yea, there would be an end of war 

If du¢ one could be heard cr seen 
To follow Christ; to bravely cry 

‘¢Put up thy sword, put up thy sword, 
And let us dare to live and die | 

As did command our valiant Lord; 
With sword commanded to its sheath, 
The blessed olive boughs beneath.” 

—ILndependent. 


CHOOSING THE BETTER PART. 


self-preservation. They specialize. They 
choose that pursuit and that recreation 
which best suit their natures and their 
needs. Does not the artist steadily re- 
fuse to be a merchant? Does not the 
broker refuse to paint floors? Does the 
historian expect to be equally learned in 
astronomy? Doesthe want of knowledge 
or experience in any business or study 
prevent appreciative and respecting inter- 
course between men? 

Let a woman, then, realize that she 
cannot compass the universe. Let each 
woman quietly take account of her stock 
in trade, of her mental endowments, her 
capacity, and her strength, and from 
these let her select what is best for her 
to do and to be. Whatever is wisest for 
her home—that trinity of husband, chil- 
dren, and self—zs her better part, which 
can never be synonymous with mere 
pleasure, self-indulgence, or stagnation. 
Let her then resolutely turn her back up- 
on all those ambitions foreign to this pur- 
pose, for no thoughtful woman will find 
her aims too narrow, even when she has 
restricted her interest as much _ as possi- 
ble. Let her not be deceived into spas- 
modic efforts in other directions by oth- 
er women whose aims are not like hers. 


successes, or look upon her own as in- 
significant or insufficient, for she will 
soon find a wisely ordered, tranquilly liv- 
ed life happiness and strength ‘‘ which 
shall not be taken away.” 


CONVERSIONS THAT CONVERTED. 


Salvation made easy is a modern in- 
vention. So is salvation made small. 
‘The first converts did not hold up their 
hands, join the church, and go off ona 
spree.. They were cut to the heart, cried 
for mercy, got it, and went off to preach 
the gospel. 

Here are some marks that mark: 
They were filled with the Holy Ghost. 
They were steadfast in doctrine. 

They were one in heart. rg 

They were in favor with the people. 

They praised God. 

They ate their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart. | | 

They went to prayer-meeting. 

They spake the word with gladness. 

They gave until they had nothing to 
give, 

They were hospitable. Lydia’s house 
became the preacher’s home. 

They were merciful. The converted 
jailer washes Paul’s stripes. | 

When persecuted they went everywhere 
preaching the word.— Zhe Bible Reader. 


THE GRANDEST MorTIVE To HOLINEss. 
—It has been said that if we tell men 
that good works cannot save them, but 
that Jesus saves the guilty who believe 
in Him, we take away all motives for 
morality and holiness. We meet that 
with a direct denial; it is not so; we 
supply the grandest motive possible, and 
only receive a vicious and feeble motive. 
We take away from man the idea of 
performing good works in order to sal- 
vation, because it is a lie; good work 
will not save a sinner, nor is he able to 
perform them if they could save him. 
But when we tell men, “Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved,” if they exercise faith they are 
saved; and being saved there grows up 
in their hearts gratitude to God— 
from this springs a living desire to serve 
God on account of what he has done; 
and this motive is not only very power- 
ful, but it is very pure, because the man 
does not then serve God with a view to 
self, but he serves Him out of love; and 
works done out of love to God are the 
only good works possible to men.— 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


earth which has evidenced its absolute 
right to be and to live, it is the old-fash- 
ioneed prayer-meeting. _ With all its ex- 
posures and imperfections it is one of 
the most valuable instruments for growth 
in grace we have.—Rev. C. S. Robin- 


SON, D.D. 


| service. 


Men have early learned the law of 


Let her not attempt to reach for their. 


- If there be one institution on the 


Surpassing Coffee 


— AND 


Continental 
Lunch House, 


164 Market t., - San Francisco 


NEW YORK: 
25 Park Row. 
140 Kas: Fourteenth Sireet. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 


BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
1+0 Fulton Street. 
393 Fulton Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 Seuth Ninth Street. 


BALTIMORE: 
306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 


Open day and night, save twenty four 
hours for Sunday. Opular rates Quick 
Cotfee of equal merit very scarce. 
The Christian public are our best custumers. 
mt wines or the twin barbarism, tobacco, on 
sale, 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLUOQTZ, Proprietors, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Foaps. Our ceiebrated Queen ui'y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


FOSTER 


DEALERS IN CHOICE FaT 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


GROCERIEs AND PROVISIONS. 
Sole Agents For 


DIAMoOon Dp 


CSREAMER WZ 


In Sealed Tins, for Hot Climates 


26 & 28 California Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., S. F., 


Wiil endeavor to please any who would want 


. suit of ciothing made 
OXFORD to order. 


stock, manufactured from 


WOOL, 


If we do not have in stuck the particular pat- 
tern our castomer wants, we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cav 
obtain the best selection ia San Francisco to 
choose from. fifteen per cent discount to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


BRANCH STORE: 2012 Mission 
Near Sixteenth 


JOHN 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEK 


COA 


CF” Hotels, Restaurante, Families and O" 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Telephone No. 1387. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers 11 
NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPIN« 


BOOK, 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
: BINDERS’ BOARD. ETC 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Pape 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Large swimming tank; tu 8; porce. 
lain tubs. pumped from the only 
at high tide, and ged daily. 


Everything 
new, clean and well Baths 25 cents. : 


$1.25 and $1.50 
free. None 


G. M. 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 

_ AND FIRE AND BURGLAR POOF, 

VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 

Correspondence solicited. 


PARGELLS, 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 


cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep 
Seated Ulcers of 4O years 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex 


cept Thunder Humor, and 


Cancer that has taken root. 


Price $1.50. Sold by every 


Druggist in the United States 


and Canada. 


-TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
GABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; .lfred 8. Tubbs,Treas- 
urer; Austin 0. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street, 
San Fra. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Keta) 
Dealers ip 


HA Y 


Nb | 
GRAIN 
aT OLD STAND, 

MARKET 


San FRANCISCO. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED MAROH 21, 1887: 


i912 


Subscribed Capital. ....... $1,250,000 
L. N. _... Vice-President 
J. 8. HUTOBINSON ......... .. Manager 


DrrEectors—aAlbert Miller, J L N. Shepard 
F. W sumner W P Johnson. 0. F.A. Talbo . 
Charier Mair James K. Wilson. 


Obtained, and all 
tended to for MODERATE FEES 
opposite the U.S Patent Office. and we can «oF! 


Our office is 


 tain-Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. rend MODEL. 
PHOTO of invention We advise as to pater! 
ability free of charve and we minke NO 


UNLESS PATENT [IN sF 
For circular. udviee. terms and references « 
actual clients in Ver own State County Cy 


Town, write to Gi A , 


Patent Offer 


A pamphlet of information and ab- /#P 
stract of the laws, Showing How to/M# 


361 Broadway, 
New York. 


| AMERICAN “EXCHANGE HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome St., S. F. 
_ (One door from Bank of California. ) 


The traveling public will find this to be the 
most Convenient as well as the u ost comfort- 
able Hotel in the: ity. Board and room, $1, 
perday. Hotand cold baths 
but most obliging white lator. 
employed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Proprietor 


PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(Paaorrrionzs or Homaorarsy,) 
San Francisco 
Office Hours: 140.4.2.m. Usually at home - 


at > a.m. and 7 P.M. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12, 1891. ] 


des | 


Miscellany. 


Jerusalem, Thou Mother Town. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOTTFRIED ARNOLD. 


Jerusalem, thou mother town, | 
In which my name is written down, 
As citizen there dwelling. 
Still step by step, God, give me grace 
Until I win that happy place, 
No fear my ardor quelling; 
Until I reach my home divine, 
And drink the first fruits of the vine. 


~ God’s countless hosts are gathering there, 
Those streams of pleasure all tu share, 
From earth’s poor cisterus flying; 
- Beyond my flesh and sense to stand, 
~ To walk my soul’s true fatherland; 
Ah, this is all of dying ! 
' Oh, that my longing gaz might be, 
Dear mother town, alone on thee ! 


_ There, to the palace of the King, 
_ The Prince’s nuptial feast they bring, 
For my soul’s entertaining; 
_ There he provides eternal rest 
For those in wedding raiment drest, 
With him forever reigning. 
The more earth’s fountain overflows, 
- There more my heart in longing goes. 


And so I climb and pant and faint, 
Borne on by very love’s constraint, 
God’s hfe within me fc eling; 
Swept upward to my heavenly home 
By forces from that world to come, 
Faith more and more revealing; 
My soul dissolving into love, 
Foretasting here the joys above. 


O royal] table waiting there, 
Which my dear Lord hastes to prepare, 
Spread with undying pleasures, 
So hold and fascinate me still, 
_ Lest I be fain my soul to fill 
From earth’s poor broken treasures ! 
Their battle fought, his hosts shal] be 
His guests through all eternity. 


Then hallelujah ! glory be 
Forevermore, O Lord, to thee, 
From all thy saints adoring; 
_Enkindled by seraphic fires, 
And joining the angelic choirs, 
Their praises ceaseless pouring, 
May we, our tongues attuned below, 
_ Adore while circling ages flow. 


—S. S. Zimes. 


‘What Old Men Have Done. 


‘Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand C£dipus, and Senionocles 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 

When each had numbered more than fourscore 
years; 

And Theophrastus, at four-score and ten, 

Had but just begun his Characters of Men. 

Chaucer, at Woodstock, with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales, 

Goethe, at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 


GOOD MANNERS. 


BY MARGIE. 


The manners imply more than cere- 
‘mony—mere attention to established 
‘forms. The habitual observance of cer- 
tain conventional rules and usages does 
mot make a lady or gentleman. Some 
degree of formality is necessary in con- 
ducting our relations and intercourse 
-one with the other, but there must be 
with it some heart, some genuine love 
‘for our kind; otherwise we can neither 
be the instruments or recipients of en- 
oyment in the midst of the social circle. 
To impart or receive pleasure in so- 
ciety there must be at least ‘‘the flow of 
soul,” if not the ‘‘feast of reason.” We 
may admire this or that person for 
special accomplishments of manner, 
Style and conversation; but if these are 
seen and felt to be merely artificial, not 
at all involving the affecticns, we can 
never love the same. No gifts of mind, 
nor elegance of person, nor propriety of 
personal bearing, can compensate for 
the want of heart in company. It is 
only the heart that can touch and im- 
press the heart. A warm, confiding 
soul is the element of all enjoyment and 
pleasure in the social world; and where 
this is, there can be no sstiffness, no 
studied formalism 
guage. 
heartless forms in society, the great bard 
has not untruthfully said: 

‘*Ceremony 
Was devised at first to set a gloss 


On faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
But where is true friendship, there needs none.’ 


Good manners originate in good sense 

and good nature. The one perceives 
the obligations we owe to society, while 
the other heartily accords and enforces 
‘them. Formed for society by the very 
conditions of our nature, our interest 
and happiness in life are necessarily in 
what we contribute to its aggregate good; 
hence it is our interest, as it should be 
our pleasure, to do all in our power to 
promote the social well-being of our 
‘fellows. No one is independent of so- 
ciety in the matter of his happiness and 
comfort. Allrational enjoyment is con- 
‘tingent on our due observance of the 
‘social law of our being, for— 

““Man in society is ‘like a flower 

Blown in its native bed. ’Tis there alone 

His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 

‘Shine out, there only to reach their proper use.” 

Those who shun society, or fail to 
bear themselves in it with reference to 

‘its entertainment and pleasure, do so by 
default of either good sense or good nat 
ure, or both, because they thus cut 

themselves off from the chief source of 
human enjoyment, not to speak of the 
wrong they thereby doto others. The 
soul that feels the genial touch of nat- 

‘ure, the stirring of noble sentiments and 
‘feeling within, acts in the social world 
‘for the joy and comfort of its fellow- 
souls as well as for its own; hence the 
true lady or gentleman is always cour- 
teous and pleasant, affable and kind.’ 
Good sense and good nature both unite 
‘to make them so. 

“Good manners,” says Swift, “is the 
art of making those people easy with 
whom we converse. Whoever makes 
the fewest people uneasy is the best 
bred in company.” ‘Hail, ye small, 
‘Sweet courtesies of life!” exclaims Stern, 
“for smooth do-ye make the road of it, 


of manner or lan-. 
In his intense loathing of empty, - 


like grace and beauty, whicn beget in- 


clinations to love at first sight; ’tis ye. 


who open the door and _ let the stranger 
in."—Christtian at Work. | 


BIG BEN. 
| A visitor to London tells in Cassell’s 


| Magazine, in a most interesting way, of : 


his impressions of the great clock in 
Westminster. He says: “Big Ben was 
thundering the hour of midnight when 
we reached the foot of t ¢ cluck tower. 
‘The grating of the key in the lock and 
the flickering light of the oil-lamp car- 


ried by an attendant called up stories of 


prisoners who have purged political of 
fences in this gloomy place. Not with- 
out regret did I learn that refractory 
commoners do not reach their goal by 
this narrow staircase. * * * The three 
hundred and odd steps end in a large 
room. A workman’s bench littered with 
tools, an iron platform near the ceiling, 
and a huge machine arrest attention. 
_The machine resembles in general ap- 
pearance one of the latest forms of news- 
paper printing engines. A square frame- 
work of iron rests upon two stone pillars 
a couple of feet in height. At each end 
is a large cylinder covered with twisted 
steel rope. The front and back—reach- 
ed by a short iron ladder—displayed 
wheel upon wheel and lever upon lever, 
while towering above are two steel bars 
fitted with plates or fans not unlike those 
in ventilating shafts. 
- “Such is the machinery of the great 
clock at Westminster to an eye untrain- 
ed in horological technicalities. The 
tick, tick of the pendulum sounds like 
the click, click of the hammer upon the 
anvil; and no wonder, for the pendu- 
lum is fifteen feet long, and its bob, 


low, weighs no fewer than 700 pounds. 
This giant pendulum is compensated 
for changes of temperature by zinc and 
iron tubes; and with such marvelous reg- 
-ularity does it maintain its solitary pace 
that atone period of the year its accum- 
ulated «rror for 134 days was only four 
one-half seconds. Hourly signals 
are received from Greenwich in order 
that comparisons may be made; and 
twice a day the clock automatically tele- 
graphs its time to the royal observatory, 
where a record is kept, and also to its 
' makers in the Strand. ey 
' The clock is said to be always with- 
in two seconds of Greenwich meantime; 
and the striking is effected with such 
precision that the first thunder of Big 
Ben, or any of his four smaller satellites, 
may be taken to denote the hour to the 
second. The weight that drives the 
pendulum is cne ton and a half, and is 
wound up oncea week, after the fashion 
of an ancient hall clock. ‘Fhe weights 
of the hour and quarter ‘trains’ are three 
tons, and fall from the topto the bottom 
of the tower in four days, at the end of 
which time they are wound up by means 
of steel winches. While we are listen- 
ing to these interesting details, the lever 
moves noiselessly toward the half hour. 
With a loud click it falls; the weight 
rushes down; the steel rope rattles, and 
the fan creaks and groans as it turns 
around and around. Boom! boom! the 
half hour has struck. The four dials 
are each twenty-two feet and six inches 
in diameter, ana the space between every 
minute marked onthe face is exactly 
twelve inches. ‘The reflectors are four 
whitewashed walls, which, with the opal 
glass of the clocks, form a four-corner- 
ed corridor round the tower. Upon each 
wall at regular intervals are gas jets, 
numbering in all seventy-six. The hands 
are exposed to the air and are occasion- 
ally stopped by heavy snows.”—Sedecéed. 


THE WORK IN JAPAN. 


' Several very marked changes have 
come over the work in Japan. Once it 
was the fashion to learn English, and 
the missionaries were sought after by all 
classes as teachers. In this way they 
were influenced to become Christians, 
and such persons are of just the class 
that is needed to spread the gospel 
throughont the country. Now there is 
a cry in many places that Christian 
Japanese are disloyal to their native 


land, and a gereral impression seems to | 


prevail that Japan should be exculsively 
for the Japanese, and as far as possible 
there is to be no place given to foreign- 


ers. Then, too, the political discus- 


sions that have taken place in connec- 
‘tion with treaty revision and the meet- 
ing of the Diet have done much to 
distract the .uinds of the people from 
the subject of religion, and has also pro- 
duced to some extent alienations and 
divisions among the professors of Chris- 
tianity. But in general the Christians 
have pursued a wise and consistent 


' cause of Christ in the future. But what 


is, perhaps, the worst of all is the com- 
ing in of so much error in the form of 
-Unitarianism, Universalism, the Ply- 


'mouth Brethren, higher criticism, and 
infidelity in the guise of the latest 
science. These have all been combin- 
ed to distract the minds of the Japanese 


“preachers and teachers, and now, in- 


stead of seeking to save souls by the 
simple mehods heretofore used, there is 
quite a general inquiry, “What is truth ?” 
Even the religious and orthodox papers 
which defend the faith are responsible 
for the circulation of many of these 
erroneous views, which they publish, 
and then attempt to answer. The mere 
statement of false teachings has often 
had the opposite effect from what was 
intended. Doubts are thus raised in 
the minds of those who are not able to 
investigate these questions thoroughly 
and decide in view of all the light that 
is needed in such grave matters. The 
Japanese are now passing through a 


swinging to and fro {hn the darkness be- | 


course, and it will help them and the 


most critical and trying period, and 
need the sympathy and prayers of all 
God’s people, that they may be illumi- 
nated from on high, and thus enabled 
to see the truth as it in Jesus. In some 
places there is reported to be new and 
increased interest in religious things, 


, and it is to be hoped that we shall now 


see a change in all directions for the 
better. — Gospel in all Land®. 


THE EDITOR’S LIFE. 


A young man write. t‘om one of the 
rural villazes of l'ennessee to the Louls- 
ville Courter Journal: | 

have been teaching school ever since 
I quit school about a year ayy, but I io 
not like it. It is time I had chosen a 
protession, and I think I had rather be 
an editor than anything else, for I like 
ease and comfort and ple: tv of money, 
and do not like to work. Io be an ed- 
itor, to sit in an elegant sanctum, with 
nothing to do but to write when I feel 
like it, to have plenty of money, and to 
go where and when I please, free of cost, 
and lead the editor’s quiet life of ease, 
without care or trouble of any sort, isthe 
height of my ambition. My _ friends 
think I ought to study law or medicine, 
or keep on teaching; but to be a lawyer 
or doctor requires too much study and 
too much brains to start with, and teach- 
ing requires too much work. Under 
these circumstances would you not ad- 
vise me to become an editor? ” | 

We certainly would, says the editor of 
the Courter- Journal. Your ideas of the 
life of an editor and of his surroundings 
and freedom from care and toil are sing: 
ularly accurate. An editor is the happi- 
est being on earth. He has little or 
nothing to do, and his pay is all that 
heart could wish. His sanctum, with 
its Persian rugs and Turkish carpets, its 
costly rosewood furniture, its complete 
library of splendidly bound books, its 
buffet stocked with the finest wines, 
liquors and cigars, which cost but a puff 
or too, its silver bell, to summon an at- 
tendant whenever a julep or a cocktail 
is wanted, and in short, with everything 
that human ingenuity can devise for 
comfort and pleasure, is a perfect little 
paradise, where he sits or lounges and 
reigns a young lord—with the world of 
fashion and pleasure at his feet. And, 
then, anybody can be an editor—no 
study, no brains, no preparation, nothing 
but a little money to start with, and 
once started the money pours in upon 


effort of your life is to spend it. As for 
the labor of editing a newspaper, that ‘is 
all moonshine. A mere glance at the 
columns of a newspaper is enough to 
convince you that it requires no labor 
to edit and less brains. It is certainly 
a glorious life, that of an editor, a life 
of luxurious ease and leisure —a life 5t 
for the gods, filled like that of the lover 
in his first sweet dream of requited love, 
with flutes, and rose leaves and moon- 
beams, 


While not a wave of trouble rolls 
Across his peaceful breast; 


And that all men are net editors is one 
of the strangest things under the stars. 


GENERAL HANCOCK’S FIRMNESS. 


The anecdote which Con- 
stitution tells of Gener. ncock serves 
to remind us that those who drink lose 
all sense. of the fitness of things, and 
disgrace bcth themselves and their 
friends. 

General Hancock was in command of 
the train which brought General Grant’s 
remains from Mount McGregor to New 
York. He and his staff were in the 
coach next to the last. In the rear car 
was a party of Pennsylvania militia of- 
ficers, who were popping an occasional 
bottle of champagne and smoking quite 
sociably. General Hancock saw from 
his car what was going on in the rear. 
It did not comport with his ideas of the 
proprieties of so solemn an occasion, 
and, calling the conductor, he said: 

‘Will you present my compliments to 
those gentlemen, with the request that 
they cease smoking and drinking ?” 

In a few moments the conductor re- 
turned with the announcement that the 
convivial officers returned their compli- 
ments with a peremptory declination to 
relinquish their cigars or wine. 

“Where is the next switch ?” asked 
Hancock. 

bout five. miles below,” replied the 
conductor 

.“When you reach it, if the smoking 
and drinking in that car has not ceased, 
switch it on a side track and leave it. 


said.” 

In two minutes cigars and wine were 
not to be seen in the rear coach. Its 
occupants knew that Hancock meant 
just what he said. 


We ought not to make self-gratifica- 
tion our rule Paul might have used 
this sort of an argument: ‘This idol 
is nothing; I like this meat and this 
heathenish company, and I shall enjoy 
them both. Those simple ones who 
know no better may stay away. Their 
conscience may be wounded, but I don’t 
care.” Neither should we make personal 
enjoyment our rule. If we do we can- 


not fail to go astray. Nor can we safe- 


ly follow custom or fashion as our guide. 
Many have gone astray this way. It is 
a wretched excuse for any sin to say, 
“Everybody does it; it is practised in 
the high circles of polite society.” In- 
deed! So there are many other things 
practiced in those same high circles 
which would be very much out of place 
in heaven, wherein ‘“entereth nothing 


that defileth."——Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian. 


. the exclusive province of the Church. 


_ mind and heart of the nation. 


- would demand its rights in this regard, 


But I -cannot, at this time, enter upon 


good seed sleep; it sometimes 


you in a steady stream, and the chief - 


calleges have received millions of money 


at ail. 


You may tell the gentlemen what I have | DOD 


, remaining, but no power to influence the 


“THE COLLEGE AND THE CHURCH. 


[A- paper read before the Congregational 
Ministers’ Meeting, >an Francisco, Cal., Au- 
gust 3, 1891, by Charles A. Blanchard, Presi- 
dent of Wheaton College, Wheaton, [11 ] 

I 


Dear Fathers and Brethren: 
am gratefui for this privilege of speak- 
ing to you on one of the most important 
themes which can claim our attention. 
Education was originally, as all know, 


Men, in the remote past, were soldiers, 
farmers and pri sts, the class last named 
being the only one possessing the knowl- 
edge of books. When Protestantism 
came in, affirming justification by faith, 
the right of personal judgment, and the 
consequent duty of putting the word of 
G_d intu the hands of the people, the 
parish school was created, and out from 
the parish sch ol grew the public:school. 
This is, as we all believe, one of the 
mightiest forces at present acting on the 
world’s mind, and is destined to make 
or mar the fortunes of generations yet 
unborn. In its beginnings this public 


ie: familiar to all. President Eliot. of 
Harvard says that the boys who enter 
Harvard now at the age of nineteen do 
not know as much as the boys who years 
ago entered at 17. Thoughtful teachers 
who understand how time is frittered away 
On vain repetitions will not need to ask 
where that twoyears is gone. A banker 
in Chicago recently said to me: “It ap- 


pears to me that we do not have so able’ 


and devoted ministers as we used 
to have.” Allow what is just for the 
natural glorification of the past, and 
there remains a residuum of truth which 
may well cause us to pause and reflect. 
The fact is that a false educational the- 
ory is damaging all education, and that 
Congregationalists are in danger of hav- 
ing in their churches an illiterate muin- 
istry. 

The false theory of education to which 
I refer is the doctrine that special train- 
ing should begin in elemental schools; 
that the University should be founded, 
not on the college or gymnasium, but on 
the high or grammar school. In fact, 
Dr. Stanley Hall, a’ our recent meeting 


school was practically under church su>- 
ervision, aS well as the college or uni- 
versity which preceded it, but as days 
pass the gulf between the Church and 
the common school seems steadily to 
widen. Wisconsin, Ohio and New York 
have decisions from supreme courts or 
Superintendents of. instruction formally 
permitting the exclusion of the Word 
of God from the education furnished by 
the taxes of the people. In our large 
cities the instruction is almost wholly 
secular, and politicians now bargain and 
manipulate, where formerly Christian 
ministers planned for the culture of the 
I do not 
believe that this should be so, nor do I 
believe that it need be as it is. If the 
Christian portion of the community 


I believe that it would secure them. 


the public school question. 
My theme to-day is ‘‘The College 
and the Church.” The men who sow 


seems,/as 
if those who sow tares never dinatles, 


and we find that secularism, ‘having ob- 
tained almost complete possession of our 
magnificent public school system, having 
made itself the established religion, now 
1s endeavoring to secure the colleges 
which were planted by the pious and 
far-sighted men of generations passed or 
passing away. Take a few facts: Our 
Year Book for 1891 says that last year 
there were in our theological seminaries; 
from Beloit College, 4 men; from Carle- 
ton, 5; from Illinois, 1; from Knox, 4; 
from Iowa, 2;4rom Olivet, 5; and from 
Wheaton, g; thirty men from seven in- 
terior colleges, an average of four and 
two-sevenths per college. Yet these 


from Christian people in the hope that 
they would proyide an able and effective 
ministry for our churches. That they 
have done much is true; that they are 
accomplishing what is needed no one 
will, 1 think, affirm. But again: Last 
year 224 Congregational churches were 
organized, ninety-nine of our ministers ' 


died, and ninety-six of our churches it not true that we have been content 
perished; #.e.,after burying nearly one hun- | With what they have done and neglected 
dred churches we required two hundred |Our own duty? How manv of our min- 
and twenty-seven new ministers to care | 1sters preach from time to time on the 


for the newly organized churches and to obligations of Christian parents respect- 
| ing the culture of their children? 


fill the places of our fellow-workers who 


have departed. Our seminaries, how- | many | 
ever, furnished us only one hundred and the average member of our church- 
sixty-nine men, forty-nine of whom were ne 
special stuaents, leaving us fifty nine | Must come the minister, the missionary, 
churches to be supplied by ministers ' the leader of thought, the builder of so- 


from other denominations, while we al- ; lety? 


ready have one hundred and seventy sev- 


en such ministers preachingto our church- ig annually to the cause of Christian 
es, beside a host who were reared in other education ? Are there not a multitude 
communions, but now belong to ours. | who believe what I recently heard a 
In all classes of our seminaries last year | dear brother say in ministers’ meeting ? 
we had 271 graduates from colleges, 52 | The colleges belong to the rich. Men 


who had taken a partial course and 226 
who had never been to college at all. I 
recently inquired of the officers of three 
strong churches in Illinois as to the num- 


ber of young men those churches had_ 


furnished to the ministry during the last _ 
twenty years. [hey were good churches, 
having able pastors, and not less than 
four hundred members each. One of 
them had furnished two young ministers 
In twenty years, one had _ furnished 
one, and the third had furnished none 


But, not only is it true that our 


pulrits, that our colleges, almost without 
exception, are falling off in this respect, 
that multitudes of our ministers were 


that we have now an annual deficiency 
to be thus supplied, but a considerable 
portion of our ministry is not competent to 
the duties assumed. We report ninety- 
six churches dropped from the roll last 
year. Wedo not report the churches 
which stagger along, the breath of life 


community for good. The pastors of 
these churches which subsist by grants 
trom the Home Missionary Society and 
by suppers, festivals, bazars, etc., are, 


doubtless, many of them worthy men, 
but they are not able to lead the 
churches to which they minister. 


I do 
not think that any one will say that we 
should lose ninety-six churches a year 
from our roll. Either there is sad blun- 
dering in the planting of those churches, 
or there is incompetent leadership after 


, they are planted. Secretary Montgomery 


of Minnesota told us in Chicago several 
years since that twenty per cent of the 
men whom he employed were not able 
to do’the needed work, but that he was 
compelled to employ them or see the 
churches go without any pastoral work 
at all. The result in constant change of 


| pastors and weakening of the churches 


diction of the essential likeness of men, 


| less and labor more. 


‘churches should not be asked to build, 


the $2,271,161, raised by our churches 


churches furnish few young men for our | 


weight to produce intellectual and spir- 


in Toronto, said, in answer to a question, 
that he would begin specializing in the 
kindergarten. Thisis the popular theory 
at the present time, and it, being a contra- 


will result in narrow and malformed 
minds. It will reara race of persons 
who will be utterly unable to reason cor- 
rectly, or to comprehend the relation of 
the parts of the universe to the whole or 
to each other. It assumes to determine 
life tasks in childhood, and to train spe- 
cially for them, omiting that develop- 
ment of deficiencies which is the princi- 
pal justification of formal instruction. 
Men do not need to be taught what it is 
easy for them to learn, but they do need 
to be drilled on the difficult and, possi- 
bly, distasteful, until they have develop- 
ed that patient determination which 
smiles at impossibilities, that broadness 
of mind which looks at a subject from 
every side. Special training, undoubt- 
edly, there should be, but it should be 
built on a broad and generous culture, 
not on a knowledge of the alphabet or 
primer This doctrine, together with the 
prominence given to sciences of observa- 
tion which lead to money-getting and 
the discredit thrown on language study, 
are, in part, an explanation of the pres- 
ent unfortunate state of education and 
the lack of well-equipped ministers. 

But in addition to this malarial idea 
which is diffused,throughout all educa- 
tional circles in the United States, Con- 
gregationalists have, by some strange pro- 
cess, become largely forgetful of higher 
education. We have a handful of acad 
emies and seminaries, with about twenty 
colleges and an undefined interest ina 
number of institutions which are called 
Presbyterian-Congregational,” ‘*Con- 
gregational-Presbyterian,” ‘* Non-Sectar- 
ian,” or **Undenovninational.” The Rom- 
ish, Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian 
Churches all have far more schools than 
we, yet we are accustomed to boast of 
our educational labors. We should boast 
It is true that our 
ancestors planned generously,and execut- 
ed splendidly for Christian training. Is 


Ow 


times in the does 


pray for the schools, whence 


How many churches make an offer- 


of wealth should support them, ard the 
equip Or maintain them... For what did 


last year, go? Was it not tor missions 
—home and foreign —church erection, 
etc., or for the education of Negroes, 
Indians and Chinamen? And _ how 
much did the churches give to raise up 
an educated ministry for themselves? 
Was it not about $90,000? And is it 
strange under such circumstances that 
Our young people are drinking in the 
materialistic, atheistic spirit of our age? 

My observation leads me to believe 
that among our Christian people the 
neglect of all educational ideas has 
reached alarming proportions. Family 
worship is largely neglected ; catecheti- 
cal instruction has been discontinued ; 
the Bible teaching is left to the Sunday- 
school teacher ; the public school is in 
many instances wholly godless; the col- 
lege is scarcely mentioned at all. The 
result is that we are rearing a genera- 
tion who will be illy equipped to meet 
and master the  brazen-faced, false- 
tongued infidelity of our day. The 
daily press, with its load of murder, 
suicide, elopement, divorce, baseball, 
horse-racing, prize-fighting, social gossip, 
business and politics, is before them 
every morning. A shallow, sensational 
book literature is vomited forth by tons’ 


itual demorajization. Dancing, card- 
playing and the theatre are, of course, 
needful to persons unable to converse 
intelligently on any serious theme of 
present -or past importance. Secret. 
societies in swarms are ready to take our 
boys in and give them religion enough 
to keep them out of the prayer-meeting, 
but not enough to keep them out of the 


in Par s, where ignorant, vepraved men 
and women scrambled and fought for 
the bloody sawdust on the guillotine 
where two young men had just been 
beheaded for murder.- _ 

The cure for this evil state is obvious. 
Let us feturn to the altitude of our 
fathers.. Let us insist upon the home 
altar for family worship. Let us pray 
for our public schools, and deliver them 
from those who imagine that, having 
banished God and his Word from edu- 
cation, we can render children self- 
governing and patnotic by putting a flag 
on a schoolhouse, or a section from the 
statutes’ Over the door. The. flag. and 
the section are well enough, but the Ten 
Commandments are the only cure for a 
legislature that wishes to steal. Above 
all, let us care for our colleges. Let us 


brethren, and out of our wealth build 
religious schools as freely as they do 
from their poverty. Let us not con: 
tinue to praise our pilgrim, ancestors 
without following in their f:otsteps. 
They were poor and weak-handed when 
they laid the foundations ot Harvard 
and Yale, of Culumbia and Nassau 
Hall. [hey give treely from their 
scanty means, and wit» their gifts went 
prayers, and out from those colleges 
came the mighty men who laid the 
foundations for this splendid Empire of 
States. 
(here are eras in the ‘life of the 
Church. We are come to the place 


building enthusiasm. Every pulpit 
should preach it as a crusade. Every 
man and woman should seek out some 
Christian school to aid, and if oe can- 
not be found create it. Every parent 
should plan to send his choicest’ treas- 


crown of Jesus. May not we who are 
seeking to produce these results in the 
great valley of the Mississippi, have the 
prayers and thoughts of our brethren 
from this great Pacific Coast? 


The Use Of 


Harsh, drastic purgatives to relieve costive- 
ness is a dangerous practice, and more liable 
to fasten the disease on the patient than to 
cure it. What is needed is a medicine that, 
in effectually opening the bowels, corrects 
the costive habit and establishes a natural 
daily action. Such an aperient is found in 


Ayer’s Pills, 

which, while thorough in action, strengthen 

as well as stimulate the bowels and excretory 


organs. 
- For eight years I was afflicted with con- 
stipation, which at last became so bad that 
ti.2 doctors could do no more for me. Then — 
I began to take Ayer’s Pills, and soon the 
yowels became regular and natural in their 
movements. Iam now in excellent health.” 
- —Wm. H. DeLaucett, Dorset, Ont. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I 

take Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more 


Effective 


than any other pill I ever took.” — Mrs. B. @ 
Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

“For years I have been subject to consti- 
pation and nervous headaches, caused by de- 
rangement of the liver. After taking various 
remedies, I have become convinced that | 
Ayer’s Pills are the best. They have never 
failed to relieve my bilious attacks in a short 
time; and I am sure my system retains its 
tone longer after the use of these Pills, than 
has been the case with any other medicine I 
have tried.”—H. S. Sledge, Weimar, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & OO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 


‘““«mhe Corner Stone of a Nation.”— 
, 2llow. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Have you stood on the world famous “ Plymouth 
Rock,”’ or visited the historic scenes in Pilgrim-land? 

Would you dy thisin picture and story, send for 
one of the following books: 

Glimpses of Pilgrim Plymouth.—Forty- 
c:ght views in Photo-Gravure from photographs 
and paintings, with descriptive text, showing the 
Plymoxth of 1620 and the Plymouth of today. 
Price by mail, $1.50. Reduced size, thirty-four 
6 

Sketches about ymouth.—Etehings b 
W. H. W. Bicknell, in white portfolio. Size, 10x1: 


$2.50, 
Pilgrim Plymouth. — Sixieen In 
views, with d ptive text. Size, 1x13. Cloth 
Same, in handsome 


core t, $4.50. seal bind- 
n 
tamdish of Standish.” by Jane G. Austin. 


The story of the Pil 8; deeply inte » his- 
toricaily-accurates cloth | binding. ws 
Little Pi s at L. B. 
Humphrey. told for 
Finely illustrated; cloth. $1 
Pi outh Rock hta.— 
Models of the famous Rock, two dane; ty mail 
35 and 50 cents each 


Geov. Carver’s Chair.— Models of the Chair 
b ht in the Mayflower, 1620, 25 cents. 

Photographs of Pliymouth Rock, 
Hall, National Monument to the 
and one hundred other subjects of historic interest. 
Extra fine views, 534 x8%4, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
dozen. Catalogue free. 

Piymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 

Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas and Birthday and will be 
mailed aid on receipt of price. 

We have sent samples to the editor of this paper 
who will vouch for their excellence. 


Agents wanted, 
| A. 8. BURBANE, .. 
Pilgrim Bookstore, Piymouth, Mass. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE, 
‘ALL SIZES. _ 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware deslers. 


saloons, or the deeper depths that lie be- 
yond. We have only to continue on 
this course long enough, and we shall 


see such scenes as were recently enacted | 


KNABE organs. 


Al N Installments Rentals 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
303 Sutter St.,S.F. 


emulate the example of our Romish . 


where our only hope lies in a school-. 


ures to be polished and fitted for the 
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‘ghall receive four copies ‘of THe’ Paciric for 


| geriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 


= seems likely to be preserved in Union 
Seminary, by the election of John H. 
- Worcester to the chair, lately vacated by | 


» ran scholar and preacher told; them his 


| Av.,Sanm Francisco, 


: oughly cleansed and set in order. The 


missionary fields. 


man body, in which he had been ordain- 


~~ fis father and. a few other Presbyters, 


; ‘Scotland: Independency was. ‘already* 


THE Pactric: 


t 


“San RANCISCO, 


a> 
4 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


TAKE N orice——LiBERAL pers, 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 


one year. THE PACIFIC published to | 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help: 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 


any time within three months, It will pay you 


‘Wednesday, 12, 1891. 


The Congregational leaven, of 
complaint has lately been renewed, 


the sudden death of Dr. Van Dyke. 
Henry B. Smith and W. G. T. Shedd 
were not a bad leaven, and we have no. 
reason to suppose this young peony 
born teacher will be. 


Professors Benton, Laval and Nash, 
are expected at the seminary within a 
few davs. The building has been thor- 


library has received to its shelyes some 
five hundred books. Several applica- 
tions of incoming students have been | 
made, The next term will open Septem- 
ber 1st. It is hoped that the students | ¥ 
will return promptly. We hear good re- 
ports of those who have been Semeed in 


Some brethren, whic been 
ized possibly, have been suggesting that 
our good old Bay Association be ab- 
scrbed out of sight in the Bay Confer- 

‘ence.) But in Berkshire, in Massachu- 
setts, the Association adopted fourteen 
years ago the habit of inviting the min- 
isters’ wives, and, according to the testi- 
mony of one of the wives, ministers’ 
families get better acquainted, attend- 
ance is)more regular, interestin exegesis 
and other exercises is increased. Really, 
we would like to risk the Bay Associa- 
tion’s life under these added conditions. 


We do not know what our Seventh 
Day Adventists in California are saying 
about the effort to prevent the opening 


of the Columbian Exposition on Sunday, | 


but one of the organs of the Seventh- 
Day Adventists’ takes the ground that 
the demand of the various elements that 
clamor. for the opening on Sunday 1s 
really an attack on the American’s ‘‘Sab- 
bath idea and principle.” ‘The times,” 
it says, ‘‘are going to give us work 
enough to do, but we hope we shall 
never be found with those who are help- 
ing to uproot the Sabbath as a principle 
out of men’s minds and hearts.” _ Now, 
that declaration has a noble sound. 


The statis.ics of the churches, collect- 
ed under the direction of Dr. H. K. 
Carroll, by the United States Census 
Commissioner, represents the Roman 
Catholic Church organizations as 10,2213 
church edifices, 8,765; seating capacity 
of same, 3,366,633; value of property; 
$118,381,516, communicants 6,250,045. 
The last figure does not include baptized 
persons under nine years of age. In our 
own State, the corresponding figures un- 
der each of the above heads are 249,- 
243; 83,740; $2,627,950; 156,846. The 
massing of so large a population of our 
country and of our State under one cen- 
tral authority makes a formidable out- 
look. Let us know well what it means. 


One of the most significant incidents 
of one of the sessions of the council at 
London was the introduction to it of 
the name and person of Dr. 
Morison, of Scotland. The English 


journal, whose daily issues have pre-. 


served the account, of the events and 
addresses of the’eight, days’ feast, spoke 
of him as the “sainted. father of Scotch. 
Independency”; and Dr. Dunning, 
who, perhaps, is not quite ‘an’ expert in 
history, as was Dr. Dexter, reproduces 
the same description. That would 
hardly be accurate, but.-the: truth itself. 
entitled Dr, Morison to the ‘reverential. 
attention with which the Council listen- 
ed, to the few words in which this vete- 


work was nearly done. For it was—_ 
though the reminiscence does not ap- 
pear mentioned—just.a half century ago | 
that he, then a young man, was brought 
before the United Secession Presbyte- 


ed and put on trial for holding the doc-. 
trine of unlimited ‘atonement.. He de- 
fended himself with ability, but the 
sentence went against him, and so, with . 


“organized the Evangelical ‘Union of 


jn Scotland, ‘stronger in quality than in” 


— 


James. | 


ized. 


ed that these brethren | 
have been welcomed into the, Congrega~: 


| those who represented Scottish Indepen- 
dency, were as Shy of Ccoctrinal diverg- | 


| ence as was the United Secession itself. | 
| Young,” and Nehemiah Boynton on the } 


So there have; existed. all along.the two 
Unions, and..they exist still... Dr. Mor- 
ison, ‘meanwhile, has earned. the respect 
and ‘confidence of Christians ‘in alt 
bodies. His commentary on 
Gospel has become a_classic, and his | 
‘influence as the teacher of. teachers has. 


| won’ its © way. Probably few men who 
“| spoke’ during the sessions of the Council 


were listened to with greater pleasure 


| than the. luminous theologian. who» ‘pre- | 


sides over: Mansfield college, Oxford— 
Principal Fairbairn—and who has in- 
structed and delighted several highly | 


| cultured audiences in our own country. 
| Yet this foremost representative of British 


Congregationalism came from the same 


In fifty years the out- 
cast teacher has thus come to stand for 
about the best type of present theologi- | 
cal thinking. It is sometimes thought 
‘that the individual is of smaller account | 
than once. But such. instances seem to 
indicate that the. solitary: voice adyocat-, 
ing sOme earnest. conviction outsounds 
at‘ last the: condemning votes of 
who seem to be pillars. 


_ SPOKES FROM THE PERIPHERY. 


LONDON: COUNCIL, 


well attempt to cover 
Bridge with an umbrella as to span the 
International Congregational. Council 
with a letter. I give a few impressions 
only. ‘The spirit is Nee but the 
flesh is weak,” | 

When the writer, express haste from 
Paris, Monday evening, June 1 3th, ar- 
rived at the foot of the stairs leading to 
Memorial Hail, where was in progress 


‘the “Reception by the Committee of 


the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales—address by John Brown, 
D.D., Chairman”’—and was told, as were 
better men and many, mostly clergy- 
men—one of whom said in my hearing 


Council —that he could not possibly be 
admitted without a ticket, while it was 
admitted that there. were vacant seats 


dents. of England inherited or 
caught the spirit of exclusiveness of the 
State church, sometimes so-bitterly com- 
plained of by them... By way ot pallia- 
tion it, was said that many of the clergy- 
men of Great Britain had_ been turned 
away;so there was no partiality in ex- 
cluding Canadians or Republicans. 
He learned also that admission to all 
the meetings of the Council, except those 


the evening, was by tickets that rad all. 
been issued or assigned to triends of 
delegates weeks betore. Then he telt 
that ‘red tape” had been spooled. Ihe 
next day there was exclusion “with a 
vengeance” on the part of one of the 
regimentaled door-keepers at Kiny’s 
Weigh House Chapel, where all the 
forenoon and afternoon sessions of the 
Council are held, 

By the kindness of Rev. H. A. Hazen, 
the American Secretary, the ticket to 
the gallery of the “absent in Paris” 
wife of one of the clerical delegates 
from Boston was loaned to the Scribe 
for the day. After the meeting, that 
closed with perhaps ten per cent. of the 
gallery seats, and as many in the body 
of the house vacant, he returned the 
ticket to the committee room of the 
new and conveniently equipped church, 
and then passed through the entirely 
vacant audience room io.the main en- 
trance, where two English ladies sought 
admission, to see the inside of the new 
church, and were told, ‘No one is al- 
lowed in here without a ticket!” The 
Council, instead of more freely and in- 
vitingly opening the doors of the Con- 
gregational church to the people, had 
made it too sacred for common soles— 
so seemed to think the giltily buttoned 
guard ! 
“Why, let them in!” but. they turned 
and hastened away. That evening it 
was. announced in City. Temple, where 
Dr,.Goodwin delivered. his magnificent 
sermon, and the music. was grand and 


|inspiring (to an audience, of about 


2,000), that the galleries on the morrow 


| would be open without tickets; just criti- 
| cism seemed to have done good. | | 
It. seemed. a pity, since the Council | 


was .ostensibly called to increase the 
knowledge and, promote the interests of 
Congregationalism, that all the sessions 
had not. been held in City Temple, or 
other large gathering. place, and thrown 
| open to the public, roused to come.into’ 
grand and_ enthusiastic meetings, like 
the old-time May Anniversaries in Bos- 
| ton. America is represented by able and 
earnest men, but there are among those 
that have followed them, and those. they 
have left behind, men of as great learn- 
ing, of as fervid piety and of as large | 
usefulness as those chosen as delegates. 
But the fact of a great Conference from 
the whole world is real- | 


_A man must be an athlete in. physi- | 
| cal strength and. in. intellectual and 
spiritual digestion to, attend all _ con- 
‘secutive meetings, pape.s oeard 
as_a rule, have. been_of. high order, as 


| able probably as the authors could make | 


* numbers. It might have been expect- 


them, on the topics selected by or as- 


tional family. | But at. least,’ of | 


Scotch body which cast out Morison, | 
| and he was, himself, for some years,-a 
*Morisonian.” 


he had come 4,000 miles to attend the 


in the hall, he felt that the Indepen- 


in City Temple, Dr. Parker’s. church, in | 


The Scribe instinctively said, | 


tc to them ago. Many of 


them will historic and influen-' 
tial. 


sured: fine. 
“The ‘Training ‘and Service of’ the 


“Society of Christian Endeavor,” both 
of Boston, did themselves ‘credit. “The 


‘former was exceptionally facetious, and 
| came near bringing’ down the 


(new 
wejgh) house, the land for which, valued 
at’ £30,000, was given by the Duke of 
| Westminster, a conformist. “Mr. Boyn- 
ton was not as” ‘fervid’ as he often 
is’ on his’ native “soil. The’ Scribe 
did not “attend the aay: sessions of 


evening on “Tne Place of Congrega- | 
| tionalism in thé Making of Great Britain, 


Dr. Dale’s address, Tuesday: : 
on “The Divine Life of Man,” was as- | 
‘Drs. A. Dunning on 


* of New England and the United} 


States * and of the British Colonies” 
were put to the disadvantage of having 
at least one very weary hearer—remind- 


this world late on December 25th, should 
have been born Christmas morning.’ 
Thursday was crowded with good 


ing me of the man who, ushered into. 


things, reluctantly passed by. Ata re-} 


ception late in the afternoon by the com-. 


mittee of the British and Foreign Bible |. 


words of. welcome and reply, 5:30 to 
Gs :30”—a “souvenir” was distributed of a 
portion of Scripture “in most’ of the 
languages and dialects in which the so- 
ciety has printed or circulated the Holy 
Scriptures. ”' The ablest paper read in 
the evening at the conference in Memo- 


rial Hall, on “The Churches and Social 
‘Ethics, was by ‘Dr. ‘Washington: Glad: | 
‘den of Columbus, O. 

-Remarking that I was a stranger, the. 


| first morning after my arrival, I inquir- 


jed the way to Weigh House Chapel, 


and was told. “Go up to the Circus, and 


there take a ’bus directly to Duke street.”. 


Society—“Tea and coffee, 5 to 5 :303 |. 


Now, I had never attended a circus in. 


my life, and how could I know the way 


or what itis? Are not men sometimes. 
directed to heaven in a similar way, in: 
An en- 


terms they do not understand ? 
larged four or more corners here, with 
the points rounded in some cases, are, 
in a number of instances, call a “circus”; 
re. g., “Oxford Circus.” 
America, I was trained to think, is a 
parting of waysto many. ‘' wenty-three 
American clergymen—three from Cali- 
fornia—were announced to preach last 
Sunday in the pulpits of London and 
suburbs. It is reported that one of 
them, in an admirable sermon on the 
coming church, perniciously said that 
the old adage, ‘Ihe’ prayer-meeting is 
the thermo...eter in the life of a church,” 
is a very pernicious: statement”; 
that atter the sermon a felow-Ain rican 


Cer-cuses 


“and 


in the audience quietly asked the elo-| 


quenit Doctor what he would name the 
old thermometer. Fhe new name has 
not been announced. | ater in his ser- 
mon, perhaps unconsciously, he empha- 
sized the importance of Christian fel- 


ing ot the chu ch. 

The garden party at Woodford, ~at- 
urday atternoon, ‘‘by invitation of Mrs. 
Spicer, Sen.,” was, of course, only for 
the clect, and it would be a wonder it 
the occasion were spiced by the pres- 
ence of all the delegates, from whom I 
hear words of generous English ‘hospi 
tality. there are, however, uncove- 
nanted blessings for some outside the 
distinguished one hundred in a visit to 
Scrooby to-morrow, andto I cyden, Hol- 
land, Friday. 

For a report of Dr. Parker’s last ser- 
vice, in City Temple Sunday evening, 
before his summer vacation, with an 
audience of about three thousand pack- 


ing the house, I have neither time nor 


space. In the midst of his sermon he 
said, ‘‘I shall regard it as a second ordi- 
nation to the ministry if I may now clasp 
the hand of Dr. Morrison.” Dr. Mor- 
rison, the founder of the Evangelical 
Union of Scotland, in the pulpit then 
arose, and was taken by the hand. Dr. 
Parker’s explosive style of oratory is al- 
together different from what I anticipated, 
and in very marked contrast tothe calm 
yet forceful and philosophical style of 
Dr. Fairbairn, who, on Monday even- 
ing, gave to my mind the most masterly 


address of the Council on “Congrega- 


tionalism and the Church Catholic.” 


fittingly closed with missionary addresses. 
Dr. WE. Griffis of Boston made a very 
brilliant address that called out repeated 
and enthusiastic applause. W. G. Laws, 


a missionary from New Guinea, followed 


in an admirable’ discourse, and Dr. 
Parker tenderly and pathetically bade 
the Council farewell. 
to b~ held in the United’ States before 


| 1900, has been voted. 


For alternate rain in 
short meter, London takesthe palm: I 
think the Doctor‘andI put up and lowered 
our umbrellas not less than three times 


last Lord’s Day on our walk from church. © 


‘I am reminded of Dr. Little’s ‘excellent 
} paper on “The Lord’s Day; Its Relation | 
to the Churches, the’ Nation and the | 
| World,” followed by the fundamental | 
discussion of Dr.’ T. Rosebv of Sidney. | 


| I was sorry that the’ second ringing of 


the first bell cut short the former. When 


| the Christian Sabbath is gone, What will 


bécome of Christianity? Are not most 
of American church prennvery asleep on 
this subject?’ 

never ‘saw. ‘such straw- 
berries as are found here—so large 
and luscious. They are brought to mar 


|’ ket in peck baskets, and bushels of them the Greek gennao, isemploy- 


ed indiscriminately..in referring to; the. 
.} Sexes as relating to the office of procrea- | 


are heaped on’ tables ‘shops. and in 
€arts on the street” BORAX. 
‘LONDON, July 21," 


“The house of the First c church, ‘De- 
troit, is nearly finished. 


This evening-the great Conference was 


Another council, 


Wednesday, and’ the speakers ‘in the | 


demonstrated that 


lowship to the empowering and enthus- : 


posts. 


lent servant, 


‘DR: ‘WHITMAN DID GO TO. WASH: 
"INGTON 


AND: WITH POLITICAL INTENT... 


“As this subject has been. very widely 


| discussed, the following | new . evidence } 


on the. subject will be of interest, both 
to thosgwho have denied and wao have 


affirmed the same. A few weeks ago ¥ 


Parker,.a son.of. Rev. Samuel 


Parker, who cameto Oregon in 1835 as- 


an exploring missionary, believing that |. 


there was a letter of Dr.- Whitman’s at 


Washington, made a friendly requisition 


yon the War Department for the same, 


and received the following reply: . 


“War DePARTMENT, Washington,) 
| ‘Jaly To, 1891. 


“Str: Tn reference to your letter of the | 


ult., requesting copies of certain 


letters from Dr. Marcus Whitman, sup- | 


posed tobe on the files ‘of this Depart- | 
‘ment, Ihave the honor to transmit here- 
with a copy of a communication, to- 
gether with a copy of a proposed bill, 


received at this Department, June 22, | 
1844, from Marcus Whitman, which, it 
| is presumed, are the papers desired by | 


you. Very respectfully, 

“Acting Secretary of War. 

Dr. Samuel J, Parker, Ithaca, N. Y.” | 

“Dr, Parker has not yet sent me the 
full copy of either Dr. Whitman’s letter, 
or. his proposed bill, each of which 
covers nine _type-writer pages, 
has sent me the following extracts from 
the former. 


begins as follows: “In compliance with 


the request you did me the honor to 
‘l‘make last winter while in Washington, 
| I herewith transmit to you the synopsis 


of a bill, which, if adopted, would, ac- 


cording to my experience, prove highly | 


conductive to the interests of the United 
States generally, to Oregon, where I have 
‘resided more than seven. years, and to 
the Indian tribes, that inhabit the inter - 
mediate country.” 

‘Next he speaks of the “ immense im- 


| migration of families to. Oregon, which 


has taken place this year. I have, since 
our interview, been instrumental in pilot- 
ing, across the route described in the ac- 
companying bill, which is the only eligi- 
ble wagon road, noless than———families, 
consisting of a thousand persons, amount- 
ing to 120 wagons, 694 oxen, and 773 
loose cattle.” They ‘‘ desire to .be first 
among those who are planting our insti- 
tutions on the Pacific coast * artisans of 
every trade * withtarmers. Ihey have 


safely passed the Blue mountains, with. 


their wagons and effects, have establish- 
ed a desirable wayon-road from Missour1 
to Oregon, whicn will work permanently 
the route for larger numbers each. suc- 
ceeding year, while they have practically 
wagons drawn by 
horses or oxen can cross the Rocky 


mountains to the Columnia river, con- 


trary to the assertions of those — pre- 
tend it to be impossible.” 


Then he speaks of losses by Indians, 


on the way, and the necessity of posts of | 


to be agricultural, not military 
("hese immigrants spent ‘two 
thousand dollars at Laramie, and as 
much more at Forts Hall and Boise,” 
“fifty dollars at the latter for a hundred 
pounds of flour, fifty dollars the hundred 
for coffee, sugar, powder, etc.” 

Then he recommended the agricultur- 


guard; 


/al stations by name, with the reasons for 


their selection. After six pages of ty)e- 


writer copy he says, ‘‘In this the emi- 


grants and the people of Oregon are no 
more interested than the people of the 
States.” Then he speaks of mail facili- 
ties “in forty days,” and concludes by 
saying, ‘‘ Hoping these suggestions may 
meet your apprubation, and conduce to 
the interests of our young colony, I have 
the honor to be, honored sir, your obed- 
MARCUS WHITMAN ” 

(hus it is the War Department rec- 
ord that Dr. Whitman saw and confer- 
red in Washington with Hon. James N. 
Porter, Secretary of War, who is said to 
have been an old schoolmate of his, on 
the governmental interests of Oreg 

Dr. Parker has promised me, if I wish 
it, a full copy of the letter and proposed 
bill, and I have written him requesting 


the same, but this much shows the above 
facts over his own signature. 


M. 


A QUESTION REGARDING JOHN I. 
In studying the 


EDITOR PAcIFIC 


Sunday-school lesson for July. 5th, the 
and 13th verses, which have for 
-| several years seemed in this conne¢tion 
anomalous, appear still more so; and I. 
write. you to see if that) which strikes me. 
as irregular meets with efaroantion: or de- | 

| nial from other sources | 


- “Which were born” so it 
seems to me, read “which (or who) Was 
begotten.” . The impersonal pronoun is 


| often used in the Bible in speaking of: 


but he 


It was written in 1843, 
‘soon after his return to this coast, and | 


— 


tors, except whién the sex of the parent 


| fequired the appropriate English word 


to be used in the rendering. 

Nowhere in the Bible is God repre- 
sented as sustaining the maternal relation 
to men, but. invariably that of a. Father; 
therefore, any. ambiguous word or term 
must be. understood. as. .qualified by 
this: relation, and the authors of the re- 
cases recognized and 

h accordance with this rule.. In 
the verse under, consideration, for some 
reason not apparent, they have departed | 
from. their usual. method, as it is'seen in 
the epistles, of John and, other places, 
_and refer the maternal instead of. the 


_| paternal office to God, against . all anal- 
| ogy and their general usage. 


Gennao here should . evidently be 
translated begotten, as it is at I John li: 
75 

Again, the evangelist i is. writing of the 
Incarnate Word, and of his office to the 
race. At near the end. of his Gospel, 
he says that it. is written that men 
“might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
‘the Son of God,” and that thus the ob- 
ject of his mission to earth might be ac- 


|complished in the redemption of hu- 


manity. The affirmation of this great 
truth certainly is the transparent object 
Of this first, chapter, and it seem wholly 


| extraneous to the subject, not to say 


incongruous, to. interject in a_ single 
word (for this is what the verb in its 
present form does) the idea of the 
person and office work of the Holy 
Spirit, and then resume the threal of 
the argument as. if it had been.in no de- 
gree interrupted, To, my mind, it is 
much easier to think that .some. early 
transcriber, either through. misconcep- 


| tion or ignorance, substituted the. plur- 


al for the singular number of the verb, 


| which, while it expresses a truth, fails to 


express it as relating to the subject 
under consideration, 

The entire chapter, from the scope of 
the argument, the declared object of the 
writer, and all the analogies of the case, 
should be: held to that of the person, 
nature and office of the Logos, incarnat- 
ed in Jesus of Nazareth, that he mizht 
bring into filial relations with God all 
who believe on his name. Tne Para- 
clite and his work is not in the mind of 
the writer, and from the internal evi- 
dence of the chapter, as well as from 
other portions of the New Testament, the 
verse should undoubtedly read: ‘But 
as many as received him, to them gave 


| he the right to become sons of God;- 


man,” except of Jesus; all others derive 


two weeks’ vacation for some hundreds 
of hard-worked girls from New York 
stores. 


in. England number 15,961, as against 
meetings, and 148 women ministers, 


Tegistered members are 2,680, as against 
in the previous year. 


outskirts of the town, and holds 


can everywhere be done with -profit to 


God; as, for instance, ‘‘Qur. Father which — 


art in heaven;”-and this, therefore, will 
present no bar to the referring of the pro- 
noun to Jesus Christ » The verb being in 
‘the plural presents the only obstacle to 


change, but sotar as my investigation | 
reaches it is.the only. instance where an © 
object to. be attained, or an event to 


transpire in the future, is spoken of as 


already in the past. it is said, 


(Rom..iv: 17) ‘‘calleth those things that 


_are-not as though they were,” but this, it 
“seems to me, is very different from speak- 
‘ing of things to come—not as pament; 
} but.as actually, past. 


“Born” -should read 


tion, and throughout the New bso wks 
is translated “begotten,” or ‘‘born,” 
seemed most appropriate to the east 


year to the number in Connecticut, 


‘ for thirty-six years, has ce’ his — 


Ashtabula, Qhio, preaches also to the 


even to those who believe on his name, 
who was begotten, not of blood, nor of - 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 


but of God.” 


Of no other born of woman can it be 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 


their being mediately, at least, through 


the-e human instincs and puwe's, and | 


though, by the regenerating work of the. 
Holy Spirit, the Divine nature may be. 
imparted to them, their human nature | 
came by ordinary _eneration. 

This reading would make a visible 
connection: between believing and the 
right to become sons of God, which ts 
not Obvious in the present versions. 


gotten Son of God) “the right to be- 
come sons of God, even to those who 
believe on his name, who is himseif the 
only begotten Son of God.” To those 
who think that every word of Scriptur- 
is, and has ever been. preserved by the 
Divine supervision unchanged, the 
thought of a possible early substitution 
of the plural number of the verb for 
the singular will seem almost like sacri- 


lege; nevertheless, it seems to me 
to have strong warrant from all the 
surroundings. We 


A New York daily says: “* [The school- 
girls at Stamford, whose self-denial has 
provided a summer home for New York 
shop-girls, deserve the happiest kind of 
a vacation this summer, ‘They have giv- 
en up many desired dainties, and have 


worked industriously in preparing enter- | 


tainments, and thus have raised a con- 
siderable sum of money which will be 
expended in paying the expenses of a 


F Society of Friends 


15,836 in the»previous year. There are. 


and 206 men ministers. In Ireland the, 


aw. Jobn Avery Ledyard, Conn. 
with some of. his people, goes. into the 
meet- 
ings on Sunday afternoons.. This work 


both those who go out and to those who 
to hear: wae Word.” 


‘The. new the 


are the Danish, New Haven; Swedish, 
East. Norfolk; Bwedish. Weston; . 
Swedish, Woodstock. 


The force in the Conga’ Office at 
Washington was reduced goo July 31st 
There were 3,000 clerks employed. The 
work gradually decreases after this. 


Samuel C. Wilkins, ‘who has been, 
deacon in the Shawmut church, Boston, 


tieth birthday. © 
The pastor. of the. Finnish: 


— 


| Finns at Richmond and Fairport, . 


| 


‘fo them gave he’ (z. the only be- | 


' 


| 


| 


cerned. 


“STUDY-CHAIR SPIN NIN GS. 


BY REV. CARLISLE, PH.D. 


A man said to me, the other day, « My 
morality is as good as some pe ple’s 
Christianity.” [hat may bs, and still it 
will not save you, sir. God j isn't going 
to do any such unfair and unjust thing 
as to measure you by the Christianity or 
the morals of another min. We shal] 
have perfectly fair dealing from God. 
You and I will stand up and be judged 
by the record to wich death will sign 
our names. 


At a door of the great Minister of 
Basle, Switzerland, I once saw a repre- 
sefitation of the wise and foolish Virgins, 
in which the former were all exceedingly 
plain, and the foolish ones exceedinzly 
handsome. That artist had studied 
human nature to some purpose. 


I believe the day 1s coming—coming 
apace—swift-footed as the light, when all 
| these documentary statements about reli- 
gion will be swept away and buried be- 
neath a simple belief in the life of the 
Christ. I think it ought to be our strife 
to get religion out of these prize rings, 
where it is being beaten into insensibili- 
ty with the dull bludgeon of mere theo- 
logical definitions, out into the sunshine 
by the wayside, where Christ left it, and 
where a little child may find, and love, 
and understand it, as a child finds, and 
loves, and understands a flower. Don’t 
let us take the Word of God as a 
stone, but as bread; something that has 
sap and sweetness in it. 


The main trouble with that scalawag, 
in Matt. xxv, who.tied his talent ina 
napkin and shelved. the whole thing, was 
that he disused it. That of himself con- 
demned him. Dives, when he saw the 
poor miserable Lazarus lying at his gate, 
did not kick him; did not forbid servants 
from giving him crumbs; did not drive 
the dogs away;'he did not do anything. 
Therein lay his sin; disuse of opportun- 
ities. 

If there is any force in the text of the 
epicure, ‘*Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we may die, the converse side 
of that life is, that life extended beyond 

to-morrow should be above sensual en- 
joyment. The development of the high- 
er virtues, of all that makes life worthy, 
is helped by the limitless perspective giv- 
en by a beliefin immortality. All splen- 
did sentiment receive inspiration with 


said their birth was “not of blood, nor O ‘he enduring and the good. 


the assurance that they are enduring. 


. We can scarcely be persuaded that any- 


thing is excellent, if the soul that knows 
it is but a momentary - phenomenon. 
United in all our thoughts are the ideas 
in 
our Instinctive emotions, below all thought, 
we feel that evil is but temporary, and 
good is eternal. 


The ancient fable told us that all 
_things were bound by golden chains 
about the feet of Goi. [ne real, deep 
' relation of which the fable speaks is 
| greatly widened when, as to-day, in our 
newer theology, the chain fastens into the 


heart of God and the heart ot man. G)s- 


pel Christianity 1s as wide as 1’s pres- 
ence. Christ was alwa\s endeavoring to 
widen it down into the daily activities 
of men. [ne Scribes and Pharisees, like 
certain [).D.’s, were everlastingly at- 
tempting to narrow it. 


She —I want a pet dog. 

He—VDo you live in the city, mum? 

She—Yes, | live up town in a flat. 

Hle—Vhen ye want an Italian grey- 
hound, mum; the more ye feed em, mum, 
the narrerer thev gets, mum. 

So it is with many people. 


The average youns minister who has 
only a hazy idea about the great move- 
ments of the world; whose idea of preach- 
ing is a feudal theology, who finds time 
to play croquet, write in albums, or pass 
judgment on red or yellow worsted dogs, 
is a tremendously weak sister in the face 
of the mountain of work, to be done in 
practicabilities of life. 


Rapidly enough are we going back to 
Galilee ground. Everything about this 
modern inquiry is pushing humanity back 
to the simple seed plot of the Gospel. 
A life full of Christian living is what we 
want. 


When I tramp away over the fields, 
these royal afternoons, to take in a sup- 
ply of tonic, and come across a self-bind- 
er, I cannot help thinking that quite all 
of the poetry has gone out of the hay 
and grain field, Theidyl of Maud Mul- 
ler can never be re-sunz flat in the face 
of modern mechanics, [he quaint, long 
scythe, aud still quainter ‘sickle, have 
gone out silently into the past. 


~ July 1891. 


There have been ‘five instances in the 
history .of our country in which father 
and son were hoth successive members 
of the United States Senate. . By a cur- 
ious coincidence, in-each of these cases 
one or both of them were graduates 
from Princeton University. The fami- 
lies who have thus held the honor for 
more than one generation are the Stock- 
tons, Bayards, Frelinzhuysens, Colquitts 
and. Camerons, The most prominent 
instance is that of the Stockton family, 
who have held the honor for four gener- 
ations in direct descent from father to 


— — 


The liquor traffic is no friend to the 
workman, so far as employment is con- 
It gives occupation to. fewer 
‘men than any other business in propor- 
tion to its. .capital, For example, the 
annual output out.of a brewery estimated 


Mir, Blaine has ‘completed the. 


rocity treaty with Spain. 


at $5,000,000. employs but 660 men, 


‘while an iron ore’ works of the same 
capital requires 4,800 laborers. 
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